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In This Issue... 


Clovis G. Chappell has written at least twenty-nine books. 
Twenty-one of them were published by Abingdon Press, and 
all twenty-one are still in print. Harper & Brothers published a 
few of his earlier books, and some of them are still in print. 
That is quite a record. 


It would seem that a man who could write twenty-nine books 
in a span of thirty-five years or so would be able to whip out 
a book with the greatest of ease. And how much easier it would 
be to write a fifteen-hundred-word article. 


A few days before Dr. Chappell’s article, “Trusting God in 
Our Time” (see page 1) was due, I had a long distance call 
from him. I answered the phone in fear and trembling. I 
thought he was going to say he had found it impossible to 
write the article. Instead he was asking for a few days beyond 
the deadline. He told me he had written and rewritten the 
article, but it did not yet suit him. It was possible for me to 
extend his deadline, and I did. 


At last the article came with this note in his handwriting: 
“My dear Cook: 

Here it is. Edit it as you see fit. It has come up out of 
great tribulations.” 


His article means more to me since I know he had to struggle 
to produce it. Worth-while things take work and discipline. 


Dr. Chappell is now hard at work on the manuscript for a 
new book of evangelistic sermons which will be published by 
Abingdon Press in mid or late 1955.—J.W.C. 
















TRUSTING GOD 
IN 
OUR DAY 





By CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL * 


This article is related to the lesson on “Trusting 
in God,” International Lesson Series, October 10, 
on page 18. 


TRustING GOD is not a mysterious something 
about which we must be bewildered. It is the same 
kind of trust we constantly employ in our daily 
living. 

For instance, as a youth I made application to 
Harvard University for a scholarship. In due 
course I received a letter stating that my applica- 
tion had been favorably considered and that I 
was to report at Lower Massachusetts Hall, Sep- 
tember 28, 10 a.m. 

Now there were three courses open to me. I 
could have read that letter with wistful eyes and 
have said, “This is a wonderful promise, but it Ewing Galloway 


6 2 9 . 
i ” He trusts in God, men shouted at a dying man on that 
s too good to be true.” That would have shown hill, thus putting their finger on that characteristic of 


a lack of trust. Jesus that was supreme—his unshaken confidence in 
A second course I might have taken was to God.” 


have read the letter and then smiled knowingly 

to myself and said, “I knew they would not 

turn me down. They are so eager to have me that on behalf of his son who was critically ill. The 
they will grant me the scholarship if I meet the @™SWer of our Lord was not encouraging: “Unless 
conditions. They will also grant it if I refuse to you see signs and wonders you will not believe. 
meet the conditions. Therefore I am going to But with a daring desperation that must have 
isda; She: deeliialinasiliding. Wilt. ou-snee ean: Sedan? appealed to the heart of the Master, the father 


“cc 7} ° ¢ ”? 
That would not have been faith; that would have answered, woes before ye ne See: 
b ‘ Then said Jesus, “Go; your son will live. 
een presumption. 


So what? This father did not continue to tug 


I The third magi and the — I took, was this: at the skirts of our Lord. He “believed the word 
read the letter with joy. “I'll be there,” I almost that Jesus spoke to him and went his way.” Thus 


shouted to myself. Thus, trusting and acting, he found oncoming death changed into life. 
T achieved my purpose. It is only trite to say that such simple trust is 


B ; difficult in our day. Multitudes at this moment 
OTH THE BIBLE and everyday life abound in such are feverish with fear. To the burden of their 


examples of acting on faith. Here, for instance, is personal problems has been added the further 
a Roman official (John 4: 46-50). He came to Jesus _ burden of fear for a world that threatens to topple 





BP a Chappell, author of numerous books, is a retired Methodist into hell every morning. Our dangers are quite 
r iv i : "i 2 ; ‘ 
ference. "= "Membership in the Western North Carolina Con- clear, We have a keen realization of the disease 
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from which we suffer, but we know too little of 
the remedy. Hence there is a widespread sense of 
frustration, futility, and defeat. 

Sad to say, sometimes we who teach religion 
tend to increase that black mood rather than di- 
minish it. Recently I went to hear a friend, for 
whom I have great admiration, preach; but he 
chose for his theme the atomic bomb. Naturally, 
not being a scientist, he could not speak on the 
subject with authority. He gave me not one 
positive suggestion. Having no remedy to offer, 
he sent his hearers away, bumping upon flat tires, 
with their spares stolen. No sermon can be Chris- 
tian that takes the heart out of the hearer. 


FACE THE FACTS 


This does not mean, of course, that we are to 
shut our eyes to the facts simply because they are 
ugly. It does mean that we are to face all the 
facts. To preach a discouraging sermon is to leave 
out the supreme fact—the fact of God. No other 
book faces the grim and ugly tragedies of life with 
a candor surpassing that of the Bible. Yet it is the 
most heartening book ever written. It shows us 
the worst in the light of the best. Two words walk 
through its pages like suns of consolation. They 
are these: “But God.. .” 

For instance, Joseph’s brothers sold him into 
slavery. That was the very worst that they could 
do. As they watched this sobbing youth disappear 
beyond the horizon, they dusted him off their 
hands with the assurance that he would end in 
the oblivion of a slave’s grave. But the road they 
thought was going to end in oblivion ended in an 
immortality of usefulness. Why? Not because 
his deep wrongs were not real. This is the answer: 
“But God was with him.” Always over against 
the worst that man can do stands the best that 
God can do. 

It is just this ability to see the best in the pres- 
ence of the worst that so often marks the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat. The two spies, 
Caleb and Joshua, saw the giants just as clearly 
as did the ten. But they saw them in the light 
of God, and declared, “Truly the Lorp has given 
all the land into our hands.” The ten so fixed 
their attention upon the giants that they became 
blind to God. Thus they went to their fellows 
with a contagious cowardice that wrought dis- 
aster. 

Every man on that little merchant vessel that 
was foundering in the Mediterranean Sea was as 
well aware of his desperate situation as was Paul. 
They were so keenly aware of it that “all hope 
of our being saved was at last abandoned.” They 
saw only their dangers, but Paul saw these 
dangers, in the light of God. 

Thus seeing, he stood up with this brave word 
upon his lips: “Be of good cheer.” Why? He did 
not point to where the sun was breaking through 
the storm clouds. Such was not the case. He did. 
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not call attention to the seaworthiness of the 
vessel. It was not seaworthy. He rather stood up 
and recited his creed: “I have faith in God.” In 
the power of this faith he put heart into the hope- 
less and brought victory out of utter defeat. 


Trust Biooms In Harp Soin 


It is further heartening to realize that such trust 
is not a hothouse plant. It does not require the soil 
of a sheltered garden. On the contrary, it blooms 
at its best in hard and impossible soil, even upon 
such windswept hills as Calvary. “He trusts in 
God,” they shouted at a dying man on that hill, 
thus putting their finger on that characteristic 
of Jesus that was supreme—his unshaken con- 
fidence in God. 

Only a short time before this, Jesus had told 
his friends frankly about the dark days ahead. 
He showed how calamity was going to elbow 
calamity and grim tragedy stalk hard upon the 
heels of yet grimmer tragedy. Then he added 
this word: “When these things begin to take place, 
look up and lift up your heads, for your redemp- 
tion is drawing near.” 

That is not unique. It is out of such impossible 
situations that redemption has come again and 
again. That makes our difficult day one of peculiar 
opportunity. We have reached a time when noth- 
ing but God will do. We know now that 


Unless the Lorp watches over the city, 
the watchman stays awake in vain. 


This realization is placing some of our feet on the 
path to power. We seldom truly pray till the 
heavy hands of a great need grip our shoulders 
and crush us to our knees. 

Some time ago I was asked to write an article 
on the greatest Christian I have known through 
a rather long ministry. I have not written the 
article yet, but I do know I have picked my man. 
One day, facing a situation that looked hopeless 
to me, he said with compelling conviction, “I 
love to get in a hard place for my Lord. I love to 
get in a place that is so hard that there is no chance 
to get through unless you get down on your 
hands and knees and crawl through to God.” 

Well, it strikes me that it is in such a place that 
we find ourselves at this hour. It is my further 
conviction that more people are realizing their 
utter need of God today than at any other time 
since I entered the ministry. I believe that more 
people, both within and without the church, are 
praying today than in any other day I have 
known. Certainly never before have so many been 
ready boldly to declare their faith—in magazines, 
newspapers, over the radio, and on television. 
Since nothing is too hard for God, who knows 
but that in these desperate days we shall discover 
as never before that victory that overcomes the 
world. God grant that it may be true. 





es: 


Radio and Film Commission of The Methodist Church 


Teachers of the lesson on “Why Be Diligent?” 
October 31 (page 29), will find related material 
in this article. 


Ir YOU should see, in Lowell, or Lawrence, or 
Fall River in Massachusetts, a long, narrow-win- 
dowed, five-story building of granite blocks or 
brick, stretching its length beside a dammed-up 
river, you would be seeing in these rather ugly 
and massive piles early symbols of the vast in- 
dustrial revolution. But this, to many of its revo- 
lutionaries of a century ago, was a revolution of 
enslavement, not of freedom. 

Two American revolutions began in New Eng- 


N *Mr. Cook is a Methodist minister holding membership in the 
ew England Southern Conference. 











John Wesley preaching to laborers. (A scene from the color film, John Wesley.) 


THOSE WHO LABOR 


By CLAIR M. COOK * 


land; but while we look back to the glorious past 
of the one, we try to forget the inglorious past of 
the other. For the dignity of man proclaimed by 
the Liberty Bell was scarcely echoed by the mill 
bell calling children as well as adults “to labor 
at least thirteen and a half, perhaps fourteen 
hours per day,” in the words of an 1832 report 
to the “New England Association of Farmers, 
Mechanics, and Other Working Men.” 

Few were the church leaders of that day who 
saw with the clarity of William Ellery Channing 
the effects of harnessing water power to spindles. 
“By confining the mind to an unceasing round of 
petty operations,” he said, “it tends to break it 
into littleness; and hence we possess improved 
fabrics but deteriorated men.” 








INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


Perhaps the best description of industrial con- 
ditions at their rawest in the cotton mills—and 
later in all sorts of industry—is to be found in the 
statement of a Fall River mill manager in 1855. 
His attitude was not at all uncommon then and 
is not entirely vanished even yet, although no one 
today would be likely to express it so baldly. 

“T regard my work people,” said this employer, 
“just as I regard my machinery. So long as they 
can do my work for what I choose to pay them, 
I keep them, getting out of them all I can. What 
they do or how they fare outside my walls I don’t 
know, nor do I consider it my business to know. 
They must look out for themselves as I look out 
for myself. When my machines get old and use- 
less, I reject them and get new, and these people 
are part of my machinery.” 

Today—a century later, and more than 160 
years since Samuel Slater at Pawtucket hired 
seven boys and two girls, ages seven to eleven, to 
tend his Arkwright spinning frames—we profess 
a different philosophy. Our “improved fabrics” are 
not so largely the product of “deteriorated men.” 
Factory girls earned two dollars a week and 
board in the 1830’s; skilled workers in many in- 
dustries often earn as much in an hour today. 
We no longer hold it a right of employers and 
society to be without concern for “how they fare 
outside my walls,” or to be cast out of a life’s work 
as worn-out machinery. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LABORER 


The church has been slow to see the relevance 
to industrial life of the implications of its gospel. 
Such men as the Fall River mill agent have fre- 
quently been among the most respected leaders 
of the institution bearing the name of Christ, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. But the system of pur- 
chasing or renting pews often excluded the work- 
ers from the fellowship of the church. 

It was among the common working people that 
Methodism found many of its followers a century 
or more ago. Long before the era of the factory 
system, John Wesley preached to the miners of 
England’s collieries and made the forgotten men 
of toil and their families his great concern. As 
our churches moved out of such places as the 
onetime “Methodist Alley” in Boston, into sub- 
urban Gothic structures, we have sometimes be- 
come so conscious of service to professional 
“white-collar” society that our Christian belief 
in the dignity of all work has been half forgotten. 

Yet there have always been among us leaders 
who have affirmed for the church such phrases 
as are found in our Social Creed, phrases which 
can never be reconciled to such views as those 
of the anonymous Fall River employer: “We be- 
lieve . . . that man is of infinite worth as a child 
of God. . . . that personality possesses the highest 
value. ... that .. . industrial development... . 
places upon men great moral responsibility.” 
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We ought never to forget that Jesus came from 
the home of a carpenter, not from the priestly 
class who would not condescend to perform man- 
ual labor; that Peter was “the big fisherman,” a 
toiler at the nets; that Paul earned his living 
making tents even as he traveled the breadth of 
the empire in the gospel’s cause; that Christianity 
spread like wildfire among the disfranchised and 
the slaves, and held up to all the dignity of the 
humblest worker. Can we do less? 

Our concern for these matters is reviving, a 
bit slowly perhaps but with renewed insight into 
our responsibilities. Three years ago the Boston 
Area of The Methodist Church saw the beginnings 
of a revolutionary idea in modern churchmanship 
when the Rev. Emerson W. Smith became the 
first full-time church-paid chaplain of industrial 
relations—a ministry of understanding and recon- 
ciliation reaching beyond denominational lines. 

Two years ago, at San Francisco, our church 
authorized a new Board of Social and Economic 
Relations, now at work under leadership of the 
Rev. A. Dudley Ward. 

A year ago, Boston University School of The- 
ology, under Mr. Smith’s leadership, gave thirty- 
five student ministers from various seminaries a 
guided experience in industrial employment. This 
summer another group likewise learned at first- 
hand the life of the man who punches a time clock. 

Nor do we stand alone. The Presbyterian In- 
stitute of Labor Relations under Dean Marshal 
L. Scott, now in Chicago, pioneered the “minis- 
ters-in-industry” idea; the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation works with Catholic, Jewish, 
and Protestant churchmen and all varieties of 
organized labor; the Congregational-Christian 
Council for Social Action for several years em- 
ployed the Rev. Francis McPeek as National 
Secretary of Industrial Relations; and several 
other groups are witnessing their Christian con- 
cern that the man of toil may become a full- 
statured man of dignity, taking his rightfully 
equal place with all other men. 

All of us performing a useful work in the world, 
whether as insurance salesman, stenographer, 
factory worker, or housewife, stand in the best 
of company—that of the Founder of our faith 
himself, who said, “My Father is working still, 
and I am working.” 


A : y 


Board of Social and Economic Relations 


“It shall be the function of the board to imple- 
ment the actions of the General Conference and 
of the Methodist Social Creed; to make available 
... resource material ...; to respond to requests 
.. . for information and guidance; to encourage 
and stimulate interest and activity in the relation 
of the program of the church to social and eco- 
nomic problems. . . .”—Doctrines and Discipline 
of The Methodist Church, 1952; Paragraph 1556. 














H. Armstrong Roberts 


This article is related to the study, “The Secret 
of a Happy Home,” for October 24, International 
Lesson Series, page 25. 


For four years sixty-nine Methodist churches 
have been working to discover ways of relating 
the Christian teaching of church and home. What 
has been learned during these four years? The 
experimental period has resulted in a plan of 
home and church co-operation. 


I. THe Purpose or THIS PLAN 


Based upon the belief that the family is a 
natural unit of society and should be treated as 
such, this plan recognizes that parents are the first 
teachers of religion and that teaching goes on in 
the home, whether parents are conscious of this 
fact or not. It recognizes that most churches have 
children in the church school for a comparatively 
short period of time each week, and that little 
can be accomplished in this time unless there is 
wholehearted co-operation on the part of parents. 

It is the purpose of this plan to bring about 
a closer spirit of co-operation between what hap- 
pens in the church and the teaching that goes on 
within the home. 


TEACHING 
HOME 


AND 


CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


By EDWARD D. STAPLES * 


II. Co-oPERATION BrinGcs RESULTS 


The participating churches are agreed that the 
success of this plan depends upon how whole- 
heartedly leaders, teachers, and parents par- 
ticipate. A church which tries only a part of 
this plan or which enters into it halfheartedly 
need not be surprised if it does not produce the 
expected results. Every church in the project felt 
that it was worth while. Increased interest and 
devotion on the part of teachers and parents re- 
sulted in a better job of teaching in home and 
church. They recommend this plan to others 
with the warning that the plan will not do the 
work needed to be done unless all parts are 
carried out. It is no magic formula. It does not 
offer a new method of education, but it draws 
together the best of the old in an effective way. 
The results any church may obtain depend entire- 
ly upon the amount of effort expended. 


III. ESSENTIALS 


1. Evaluation of church-school program 


Before the project was launched, each church 
made a study of its program, using an eight-page 


1Mr. Staples is director of the Department of the Christian 
Family, General Board of Education, The Methodist Church. 
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questionnaire, “Evaluating the Program of Edu- 
cation in the Local Church,” provided by the De- 
partment of the Christian Family. This helped the 
churches discover weaknesses in their regular 
program which should be strengthened as they 
went into the project. For instance, one church 
found they had no accurate record of attendance 
or enrollment in the church school, much less a 
family record for each family with children in 
the church school. The process of developing a 
good record-keeping system and following up 
absentees greatly strengthened the program in 
that church even before the project was intro- 
duced to the people. Another church found that 
not a single teacher had taken a leadership train- 
ing course within the last ten years. 

2. Regular meetings of church-school workers 

The most successful churches were those which 
held monthly meetings of church-school officers 
and teachers. The entire staff, not just a small 
committee, planned and worked on the project. 

3. Visitation launched the plan 

In each church, after a training session, visitors 
called upon every family with children in the 
church school. They explained the project as a 
joint effort of church and home to produce better 
teaching. Churches that conducted a visitation at 
the beginning of the second year felt it was 
well worth while. 

4. Parents’ agreement 

Parents were invited by the visitors to sign an 
agreement card indicating their willingness: 
—to participate in the total program of the church 
—to attend church school regularly 
—to follow suggestions in the parents’ guides 
—to attend parents’ study groups 
—to confer with church-school teachers at least 

quarterly 
—to report regularly to teachers, using printed 

guides 

The pastor and church-school superintendent 
also signed the agreement card pledging the sup- 
port of the local church. The number of parents 
signing agreement cards varied from 50 to 90 per 
cent. Even when some of the parents did not sign 
agreement cards they participated in the program. 
No distinction was made between “enrolled par- 
ents” and those who did not sign. 

5. Preaching 

The pulpit ministry undergirded the work of 
teaching. Care was taken to explain the project 
on the last Sunday of September before the visita- 
tion. The pastor showed by his conversations in 
calling and by articles in the church bulletin that 
he was enthusiastically behind the plan. 

Several ministers moved from the participating 
churches during the two-year experimentation. 
Generally there was a lag when this happened, 
yet in two churches where active laymen were 
carrying the leadership there appeared to be no 
slump. 
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6. Parents’ groups 

Each church organized one or more study 
groups for parents. Some of these met each Sun- 
day morning. Others met Sunday evening or on 
a week night. These groups studied the courses in 
The Christian Home or one of the leadership 
courses for parents. From time to time department 
superintendents met with the parents to discuss 
the work of the church school. A library service 
for parents had been provided in each church. 
This varied from a few books to a shelf in the 
church library. Emphasis was placed upon get- 
ting books used. 

7. Parents’ guides and supplements 

Special guides were prepared by the Editorial 
Division for the churches following this plan. 
These called attention to material in the children’s 
periodicals and ways in which the home could 
work together with the church school at the time 
the child was studying a particular unit. These 
guides are now included in the section called 
“Teaching Together in Home and Church” in 
The Christian Home. Letters to parents have also 
been added to some of the children’s curriculum 
materials. 

8. The Christian Home 

Each church agreed to use The Christian Home. 
Many used it as a study guide for their parents’ 
meetings. Others mailed or delivered the mag- 
azine to every family with children in the church 
school. A few churches made a special effort to 
obtain subscriptions from parents. This increased 
interest on the part of parents in doing a better 
job of teaching in the home. 

9. Parent-teacher reports and interviews 

Each quarter the teachers were requested to 
fill out a report form which was sent to the par- 
ents. Parents liked this and frequently expressed 
approval; they were accustomed to getting reports 
from the public school. They were asked to fill 
out the opposite side of the card expressing their 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the child’s 
progress in the home. 

Many teachers discovered that it was more 
satisfactory to have the parent come to the church 
for a stated interview and talk about the report 
card so as to make sure the parents understood 
the purpose of the card. It was felt that quarterly 
contacts with the home were to be desired but 
not all teachers were willing to give that much 
time to personal visits. Then group meetings of 
parents, the selection of class visitors, and fre- 
quent letters to parents proved to be a good 
substitute. It is important for parents and teachers 
to know each other. 


IV. REsuLts 


Every six months three or four selected leaders 
from each church met together to evaluate the 
progress being made by the churches of their 
annual conference. These semiannual meetings 








created a fine fellowship among the church-school 
workers. 

1. Every church in the project reported an 
increase in average attendance during the project, 
although in a few cases there was a slight drop 
in enrollment due to a revision of the records. 
One church doubled its average attendance and 
overflowed to the village hall. Another now uses 
the lodge hall across the street from the church. 
Many churches in the project have initiated ex- 
pansion programs because of this increased in- 
terest. 

2. No special evangelistic effort to reach out for 
new members was planned in these churches, yet 
many new members came because they felt the 
church was carrying on a worth-while program. 
Regularity of attendance was noted wherever 
there was concern on the part of the parents. 

3. The results were in direct proportion to the 
interest and hard work of the church leadership. 
Where there was sufficient concern about home 
and church co-operation, successful results were 
obtained. Where there was a change of leadership 
and no one carried on, church members settled 
back into their old patterns of church-school work. 
This plan is no magic formula that will solve all 
church-school problems. It is a way of organizing 
the interests of teachers and parents for better 
Christian growth. This takes hard work. Com- 
bining efforts, however, makes it more effective. 

4. While more is demanded of teachers in this 
project and a few reported difficulty in securing 
adequate leadership, the general agreement was 
that it was easier to get teachers because the job 
was more challenging. 

5. The plan was tried in large and small 
churches, city and open-country _ situations. 
Larger churches reported success but reached 
a smaller proportion of parents than the small 
and medium-size churches where there was 
greater general interest in church and com- 
munity. 

6. Good publicity made an important contri- 
bution to the success of the project in the smaller 
and medium-size communities. 

7. There was a strong feeling among the leaders 
that the project needed the direction of a local 
church committee working with the church-school 
superintendent and the pastor. 


V. SIGNIFICANCE FOR ADULT CLASSES 


1. Adult classes have ever been the source of 
leadership for the church school. More and more 
superintendents are realizing that unprepared 
young people should not be pulled out of their 
classes to teach children. It is not fair either to 
the youth who lose their own opportunity for 
growth with other young people, or to the chil- 
dren who should have well-prepared and mature 
teachers. 

2. Young-adult groups should carefully con- 
sider the needs of the members of their group and 


VISIT 


EACH MEMBER OF YOUR CLASS 
DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 








provide opportunities for discussions of home 
problems, home and church co-operation, and the 
needs of children. 

3. Has the time come for a new class to be 
organized around a specific need? Are there par- 
ents of nursery-age children, not now attending 
any class, who would like to meet at the same 
time their children are in the nursery to study 
the teaching of religion in the home? 

4. Adult classes should consider their church’s 
program to strengthen family life and discover 
ways in which to make a greater contribution. 

5. In connection with the youth emphasis, par- 
ents of youth are urged to study the course 
“Youth and Their Parents” using the textbook, 
Youth and the Christian Community.2 This might 
be done in a special interest group on Sunday 
night, a week night, or Sunday morning. 

6. Out of the National Conference on Family 
Life, October 8-10, Cleveland, Ohio, will come 
suggestions for conference, district, and sub- 
district meetings of adults. Each class should try 
to find out about these follow-up meetings so its 
members can participate. 

7. Adult classes may make use of special days 
to strengthen religion in the home. A “Thanks- 
giving Prayer” has been written by Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy for use in the home during the Thanks- 
giving season and a new folder, “Christmas Wor- 
ship in the Home,” is available for use on Christ- 
mas Day.? Many adult classes purchase these for 
every family in the church. 

8. Parents will find The Christian Home? help- 
ful and stimulating as they face their responsi- 
bilities of establishing homes with a Christian way 
of life. Adult classes could promote the use of 
this periodical by the parents in the church. 

Not all adults are parents but all adults have 
some contacts with children. Through these oc- 
casions there is opportunity for Christian teaching 
by example. Attitudes are often caught rather 
than taught and the way an adult reacts to a 
child’s questions, his personal attitude toward the 
church, or his casual comments about morality 
may build up or destroy the child’s faith in re- 
ligion and its institutions. The adult teacher 
through his teaching can keep this responsibility 
before parents as well as before other adults. 


2 Youth and the Christian Community, by Rowena Ferguson; 
Abingdon Press, 1954. $1.00. 

3 These may be purchased from the Service Department of the 
Board of Education, Box 871, Nashville, 2, Tennessee. ‘Thanks- 
giving Prayer,” 20 cents for 10; $1.00 for 100. Christmas Worship 
in the Home (3015-C), 30 cents per dozen; $2.00 for 100. (Send 
cash with order.) 

4 Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory, with the other church-school literature, or as individual 
subscription at $2.00 a year. 
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The Holy Spirit 






in the Life of the Church 


By C. HERBERT PICHT * 


Leaders of groups studying “Major Methodist 
Beliefs” in the Adult Fellowship Series will find 
this article helpful with the lesson, “We Believe 
in the Holy Spirit,” page 46. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT is an experience, not an 
event. Following the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection of Jesus of Nazareth, the spotlight of 
prominence in The Acts of the Apostles is placed 
upon the first Pentecost. It was a decisive day in 
the life of the Christian movement and its influence 
has continued through the ages. Those who were 
present interpreted from their own experience 
the details of the teachings of Christ. To fall short 
of their apostolic character would be to deceive 
the Holy Spirit and to lie to their God. 

But the Holy Spirit, so evident to that group, 
was merely a fulfillment of the promise of Jesus 
that a new order was to begin. W. L. Walker in 
The Spirit and the Incarnation stated that the 
Holy Spirit is “distinctly that Spirit as it comes 
to us from the whole life and teaching, work and 
personality, of Jesus Christ for our salvation.” 


Tue FourtH GosPE. relates a group of conver- 
sations revealing the place of the Spirit through- 
out the ministry of Jesus. The conversation with 
Nicodemus (John 3:5-8) is familiar to most of us. 
Here the individual approach to the Spirit is in 
the idea of new birth, the spiritual life in man, 
related to the Spirit of God. 

This is seen in baptism wherein infants are 
brought to the church and “an outward and visi- 
ble sign of an inward and spiritual grace” is in- 
cluded in that sacrament. The outward sign for 
infants is the anticipation of future acts of grace. 
In adult baptism the outward sign is the identi- 
fication with the congregation of the Church or 
the visible fellowship of Christ’s disciples in whom 
the Holy Spirit continues to dwell and, hence, it 
becomes an inward grace. 

Likewise, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
brings a growing sense of the working of the 
Holy Spirit which in turn brings about in a real 
sense the presence of Christ. 

The invocation of the Spirit upon the elements 
brought about some kind of change, according 
to the doctrine of the fourth century; later, in the 


1Dr. Picht is chaplain and assistant professor of religion at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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eleventh century, when the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation was generally accepted (bread and 
wine changed into body and blood of Christ), it 
was still believed that the change was brought 
about by the work of the Holy Spirit. But no- 
where did the Spirit work on the hearts of the 
communicants. Luther’s consubstantiation doc- 
trine (presence and combination of the body of 
Christ with the bread and wine) was not much 
better. 

The later Reformers held a close connection 
between the Holy Spirit and the Lord’s Supper. 
But John Wesley held that Spirit and faith were 
present during this sacrament as a converting 
and sanctifying force. 


THE CONVERSATION with the woman at the well 
(John 4:10-15) indicates that Jesus considered 
himself the source of the Spirit from whom later 
believers should receive fresh supplies of the 
Water of Life. But the fullest and clearest dis- 
cussion of the Holy Spirit comes on the night 
before his Passion. 

It is in the Fourth Gospel that we find the 
promise of the Holy Spirit clearly stated by Jesus. 
In the upper room discourses Jesus speaks to his 
disciples and prepares them for his departure. 
“And I will pray the Father, and he will give 
you another Counselor, to be with you for ever, 
even the Spirit of truth .. .” (John 14:16-17). 
“But the Counselor, the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he will teach you 
all things, and bring to your remembrance all 
that I have said to you” (John 14:26). 

And so it was. A new spirit was breathed upon 
mankind. Jesus the Son was united with human 
nature; through him God entered history in the 
form of man. But the Spirit is to come and inhabit 
human nature. The Spirit is to dwell with man. 
The writings of the early Church are evidence of 
the fulfillment of this promise. The further away 
we move in the development of the Church, the 
more important becomes the witnessing of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Jesus prepared his disciples before he left them: 
“Nevertheless I tell you the truth: it is to your 
advantage that I go away, for if I do not go away, 
the Counselor will not come to you; but if I go, 
I will send him to you... When the Spirit of truth 
comes, he will guide you into all the truth” (John 
16:7, 13; compare also 15:26). 

















The Holy Spirit as Counselor indicates that 
Jesus did not leave his disciples alone. They 
would need advice. This was not to be a passive 
consolation but the Counselor would guide them 
into all truth. They were to find that for which 
they searched. Even though thrust into prison 
they would be strengthened by the Spirit. 


THERE IS EVIDENCE of the Holy Spirit as Counselor 
in the Church today. We see the mysterious in- 
fluence of one personality upon another whereby 
men are lifted out of the slough of despond and 
the pit of helplessness. Their feet again firmly 
planted upon rock, their hearts filled with the 
saving and sanctifying power of the Spirit, they 
are filled with a new force, faith, and courage. 
Is not the first step in saving an outcast to make 
him feel that some decent human being has 
enough interest in him to care whether he rises 
or falls? The highest indication of a significant 
personal life is to be able to witness to the Spirit 
and to give real comfort to another. 

Throughout the life of the Church we see that 
the Spirit has been at work. The early Christians 
generally thought that the Spirit worked an in- 
fluence upon their lives. Later in the fourth 
century Augustine emphasized the work of the 
Spirit. The Schoolmen and the mystics believed 
that justification included sanctification and that 
righteousness was bestowed by the Holy Spirit 
through the sacraments. While the later reform- 
ers made a distinction between forgiving and 
cleansing, justifying and sanctifying, they still 
believed that it was the actions of the Spirit by 
which man is remade by faith. Wesley summed 
it up by stating, “1. Let none ever presume to 
rest in any supposed testimony of the Spirit which 
is separate from the fruit of it. 2. Let none rest 
in any supposed fruit of the Spirit without the 
witness.” 

Some years ago at a youth conference the sub- 
ject for discussion was “Why are present-day 
young people drifting from the church?” The 
conversation was as commonplace as was the topic 
until near the close one young person rose and 
said, “I believe that we young people do not feel 
there is anything like the reality and the earnest- 
ness in the Church and in Christians which we 
would naturally expect to find in them.” When 
we play the man in the witnessing of the Holy 
Spirit we are not then confronted with this burn- 
ing criticism. 


IMAGINE A GROUP OF PEOPLE standing on the shore 
watching a ship tossed by the waves against a 
reef with a large number of people exposed to 
the treacherous sea. Some on shore might say, 


Jesus said to Nicodemus, “The wind blows where it 

» and you hear the sound of it, but you do not know 
whence it comes or whither it goes; so it is with every 
one who is born of the Spirit” (John 3:8). 





“Let us pray for them.” Still others might become 
very busy picking up the bodies that are washed 
ashore, seeking to revive them and minister to 
them. But if there were some who were witness- 
ing to the Holy Spirit, they would seek to com- 
fort those who were in dire peril of their lives. 
They would go out in a lifeboat and save the 
helpless before the angry waves destroyed them. 
This is the fruit of the Spirit following the witness. 

As we witness the Holy Spirit in the life of the 
Church today there seems to be a deepening sense 
of that witness which causes men to give of their 
time and talents, to further the missionary efforts, 
to work among students on campuses, to follow 
the Church wherever it may lead. It is only then 
that we may realize that it is the Holy Spirit who 
alone can cleanse society and awaken the world to 
a more Christlike consciousness. 

In the realm of human personality we find the 
Spirit dwells among us and works within us 
affording release, sublimating instincts, unifying 
the conscious and the subconscious. A new psy- 
chology will become a true science only when 
it includes the witnessing of the Spirit. For the 
witness of the Church throughout the ages has 
been the witness of the Holy Spirit. 
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WHEN THE DAY OF PENTECOsT had come, they were 
all together in one place. And suddenly a sound 
came from heaven like the rush of a mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared to them tongues as of fire, 
distributed and resting on each one of them. And 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and began 
to speak in other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.—Acts 2:1-4. 


William Hole, artist 











































Read Books and Teach Better 


By LEWIS H. CHRISMAN * 


Dry TODAY, wasn’t he?” “Aye. Drier than 
usual.” “Aye.” Then up piped another, “Na, na, 
just about his usual.” Such comments could be 
overheard as the group of worshipers moved out 
of the church at the close of a two-hour service 
described by George A. Gordon. 

Preaching can be either quick or dead. The 
same is true of teaching. Walking through the 
corridors ef a great university of the Middle West 
I glanced in an open classroom door. The room 
was crowded. Near the door sat a pudgy youth 
slumbering peacefully. Not far from him two 
dainty damsels seemed to be carrying on a pencil 
conversation. Another with a sad, sweet, romantic 
expression on her face was looking out the win- 
dow. Nowhere did I catch a sign or a glimmer 
of interest. Of course, there was a teacher, for I 
could hear his voice droning away in the distance. 
From what I saw I concluded that nothing worth 
while was happening in that room. Perhaps I was 
wrong; I could see only the few back rows. But 
there is such a thing as dead teaching. And now 
and then it is found in adult classes in church 
schools. 


A Live TEACHER Has A Live CLass 


Above all else, it is the business of a teacher to 
see that a class is alive, that something is really 
happening there. As a rule, a live teacher will 
have a live class. If a teacher is dead at the top, 
unresponsive to ideas, going through meaningless 
motions in a mechanical way, repeating what he 
has said year after year, no real teaching is being 
done. 

A teacher must be alive intellectually and 
spiritually. The big question is how is he to keep 
alive. And the fundamental thought of this article 
is that one of the very best ways of generating 
intellectual vitality is reading. It is seldom, in- 
deed, that a person with the reading habit goes 
to sleep intellectually. 

Reading, however, is not a substitute for think- 
ing. Several years ago I delivered an informal 
address on this general subject to a small group 
of preachers. During the course of my remarks 
I noticed that one brother was not glowing with 
enthusiastic agreement. In the discussion period 
which followed, he asked a question concerning 
the place of thinking, or as he called it, “medita- 
tion,” in the life of a preacher. Much that is worth 
while can be said on this subject, but my interro- 
gator seemed to be taking for granted that I was 
proceeding on the assumption that since we run 


1 Dr. Chrisman is professor of English literature, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College. 
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out of ideas of our own, we have to read in order 
to make up for the lack. 

This view of reading reduces it to a second- or 
thirdhand borrowing proposition. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in his famous Phi Beta Kappa Address, 
“The American Scholar,” said something of high 
value in this regard, his basic thought being that 
reading should be active, dynamic, and creative. 
As we turn the pages of this supremely great 
piece of American prose, thoughts like the follow- 
ing flash before us: “Books are the best of things, 
well used; abused, among the worst.” “Books 
are for the scholar’s idle times.” “One must be an 
inventor to read well. As the proverb says, ‘He 
that would bring home the wealth of the Indies, 
must carry out the wealth of the Indies.’ There 
is then creative reading as well as creative writ- 


ing.” 


READING RAISES CURTAINS 


Every experience is a door that leads to other 
experiences. We follow a vanishing margin. When 
we reach one intellectual goal we see another 
looming farther down the road. 

From my own book-life I naturally think of 
numerous instances where books and other read- 
ing matter have lifted curtains. 

Although I could give more recent examples, 
I feel impelled to stress one that goes back more 
than forty years. During my college days, I visited 
one Sunday morning a Bible study class con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. The 
period was illuminating and stimulating. As a 
textbook, the class was using The Work and 
Teachings of the Earlier Prophets, by Kent and 
Smith (out of print). I had bought that book the 
preceding summer but since then it had been 
resting on my shelves. That afternoon I read it 
with avid excitement. 

What a curtain-raiser that little book was! I 
knew the stories about Elijah and Elisha and had 
noticed that there was a section of biblical books 
known as The Prophets. I had thought, though, 
that a prophet was something of an inspired for- 
tuneteller. Not until that autumn Sunday did I 
realize that Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah were 
mountain-peak figures in the spiritual history of 
the human race. 

Of course I did not stop with that little book. 
I went to the college library the next day to find 
some other books in this area. One that I dis- 
covered, and have read many times since, was 
George Adam Smith’s Twelve Prophets. A few 
dozen other volumes in the same field look across 
the room to me as I write. I am still grateful, 











though, for the modest but intelligent and well- 
written book that raised the curtain for me. Books 
widen mental and spiritual horizons. 


Books STIMULATE THINKING 


One other value of reading can be touched upon 
here. Books stimulate thinking. Our mental 
processes repeat themselves. All of us have our 
favorite ideas which we like to pass on. The 
result could be a kind of intellectual stagnancy. 
We all stand in need of infusions of fresh streams 
of thought. This is another place where books 
can help us. 

Far be it from me to claim, however, that read- 
ing is the only means of intellectual stimulation. 
Travel can do it. So can people. Some are more 
fortunate than others in such ways. Not all of us 
have the chance to get very far from our home 
bases. Perhaps though we can say with Henry 
Thoreau, “I have traveled a good deal in Con- 
cord.” The fewer our direct contacts, the more 
dependent we are on the stimulation that comes 
from books. Radio and television have by no 
means proved to be entirely adequate substitutes 
for the educational values resulting from contact 
with the printed page. 


Some Recent Booxs 


I began to wonder what books I should include 
if I were called to make a list of the ones which 
have given me pleasure and stimulation during 
recent months.? The Writer in America, by Van 
Wyck Brooks,? would have to have a place on my 
list, and I am not including it simply because I 
happen to be a teacher of literature. Just now I 
think of two books relating to the larger problems 
of education which I wish would be read by 
many in other fields of activity: Education and 
Liberty: The Role of the Schools in a Modern 
Democracy, by James Bryant Conant, and The 
College and the Community: A Critical Study of 
Higher Education, by Baker Brownell.5 Books 
like these furnish pollen for the mind. 

I also venture to mention three delightful and 
stimulating books which I have been reading 
recently, and not for the first time. One is 
Sermons on the Parables of Jesus by Charles M. 
Crowe.* Although this book makes no pretensions 
to pseudo-profundity those who read it will en- 
joy it and find it hard to forget its contents. Not 
the least of its merits are the fresh, vivid, unfor- 
gettable illustrations which leap up from page 
after page. The next book is the collection of 





?The books mentioned here may be ordered from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your territory. 
mee 8 Writer in America, by Van Wyck Brooks; E. P. Dutton, 1953. 


. rr and .Y'¢ by James Bryant Conant; Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. $3.00. 

5 The College and the Community, by Baker Brownell; Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. $3.50. 


® Sermons on the Parables of Jesus, by Charles M. Crowe; Abing- 
dong Press, 1953. $2. 


This church-school teacher uses the church 
library as she prepares her lesson. 





beautiful, readable, human, and humane sermon 
essays, Spires of the Spirit, by Frederick Brown 
Harris.? No matter how busy one is he can hardly 
forego stopping to read essays with titles like “The 
Dangerous Drug of Applause,” “Wit’s End,” “Asia 
on the Avenue,” and “Orchids in Iceland.” 

The third of these books is Crowd Culture by 
Bernard Iddings Bell.§ The subtitle of the book is 
“An Examination of the American Way of Life.” 
It is mostly informing, always thought-provoking, 
and once in a while provoking in the more ordi- 
nary sense of the term. But when we disagree with 
an author, we are compelled to think. 

One of the many doleful echoes in the mysteri- 
ous, enigmatic, fascinating Book of Ecclesiastes 
is the familiar passage: “Of making many books 
there is no end, and much study is a weariness to 
the flesh.” Some of us, however, take issue with 
Ecclesiastes; study is an enjoyable experience. 

In a biography of a mid-nineteenth-century 
Methodist bishop I came across the following 
sentence: “He read nothing out of curiosity but 
always with a desire that he might grow better 
and wiser.” Doing likewise will improve the 
effectiveness of any teacher, in a church school 
or elsewhere. But if reading “out of curiosity” 
means reading for the joy of the experience, his 
book life is surpassingly superior to that of the 
person who sets his jaw and wades through pages 
from a stern sense of duty. Chaucer describes the 
Oxford scholar by telling his readers, “And gladly 
wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” There is a 
close relation between the joy of learning and 
the joy of teaching. And that class is singularly 
fortunate which has a teacher who really likes 
to teach. 


7 Spires of the Spirit, by Frederick Brown Harris; Abingdon 
Press, 1952. $2.00. 

8 Crowd Culture, by Bernard Iddings Bell; Harper and Brothers, 
1952. $2.00. 
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The Kingdom of God, by John Bright, 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 288 pages, $3.75. 


REVIEWED By WILLIAM HENRY DENNEY 


For this monumental work, John Bright, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and interpretation of the Old 
Testament at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia, received the seventy-five— 
hundred-dollar Abingdon Award, for the book 
considered most likely “To accomplish the great- 
est good for the Christian faith and Christian liv- 
ing among all people.” 

In this great work, he traces the evolving reve- 
lation of the idea of the kingdom of God, which 
is the total message of the Bible. 

Then with enormous prophetic insight and skill, 
he suggests its contemporary relevance. He pre- 
sents the authentic truth that the kingdom of 
God is the unity of all Scripture and the veritable 
key and purpose for the use of the Bible. He 
clearly enunciates the uniqueness of the meaning 
of the Kingdom in the New and Old Testament 
concepts of the Kingdom as the goal of history. 
He carefully sees the absoluteness of the rule of 
God. He traces the abiding nature of the covenant 
concept of the kingdom of God in the various 
declarations of both the Old and New Covenants. 
He sees the vitality of the Kingdom in the au- 
thentic spiritual remnant of the inner church 
which clearly hears God and understands and 
declares his will. 

One of the profound biblical truths which Dr. 
Bright clarifies for Christian thinking in our time 
is this: Both conservatives and liberals have, for 
a long time, been prone to think of both the Old 
and New Testament messages in individualized 
evaluation and they have been extremely inarticu- 
late in declaring God’s judgment in the present 
world order of society. Dr. Bright brings out the 
judgment of God upon each contemporary society 
with the object of discerning the divine purpose 
as the motivating force of history. 

This book reveals the constant tension between 
those with special divine gifts in the Old Testa- 
ment and those whose lives and offices in this 
world are of worldly or pagan pattern. The divine 
truth is seen in cause and effect in this matter. 
The purpose of those with spiritual gifts goes up. 
And those of the worldly pattern decline. This 
is the clue to understanding the vicissitudes of the 
evolving Kingdom of Israel. - 

The treatment of the subject “The Kingdom at 
Hand: Jesus the Messiah” (chapter 7) is inter- 
pretatively a great contribution. The New Testa- 
ment Church of Christ is the new Israel in par- 
ticular intent and universal design. The New 
Testament Church wins in the recurrent battle 
over “Caesar” in all forms of “Caesar” but its 
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organization survives only as it is true to the 
purpose in the organism of the Kingdom. 

Dr. Bright’s chapter on “Between Two Worlds: 
The Kingdom and the Church” (chapter 8) lifts 
the concept of the Church out of what often seems 
to be its imprisonment in the democratic or totali- 
tarian concepts of the world. The Church is true 
to the Kingdom only where the Church is sure and 
clear in her mission for Christ. 

Thus, the biblical doctrine of the kingdom of 
God, which is the unifying theme of the Bible, is 
still the motivating force of the living Church 
and the inspiring, healthy, and relentless tension 
between contemporary approximations of the 
Kingdom and the triumph of its final goals. In the 
clear understanding of this biblical truth, the 
churches are released from being the prisoners 
of the present age and really serve the kingdom 
of God with prophetic vitality, evangelical ur- 
gency, and missionary zeal. This book shall abide 
as a profound contribution to biblical theology 
and a reference work for all students of the Bible. 


The Church We Love, by Wilbur LaRoe, Jr.; 
Abingdon Press, 1953. 79 pages. $1.25. 


REVIEWED BY RALPH L. MINKER, JR. 


This book is a readable, simply written lay 
testimony. The author is a lawyer, a farmer, gov- 
ernment worker, and a former moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

The content of this testimony is indicated by 
the chapter headings: “In Earthen Vessels,” “Our 
Ministers,” “The Christian Layman,” “The 
Miracle of Life,” “The Abundant Life,” “Aiming 
at the Stars,’ “Our Precious Heritage,” “Sacrific- 
ing for Love,” “When Trouble Comes,” “Missions,” 
“Prayer,” “Our Homes and Our Youth,” “Chris- 
tian Friendship,” “The Church Music,” and “Our 
Lord and Master.” Each chapter’s message is very 
briefly, very quickly presented. 

This book could be used as the basis of a fifteen- 
minute introductory study preceding each meet- 
ing of the worker’s conference of the church 
school or the meeting of the church commission 
on education. There is nothing unusually profound 
or challenging in this testimony but it might well 
serve to help many laymen understand their 
churchmanship and, even more, to testify them- 
selves. 
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William Henry Denney is minister of The 
Church of the Covenant, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Ralph L. Minker, Jr. is minister of St. John’s 
Church, Fruitland, Maryland. 








EDITORIAL 





ADULI 





A DULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own mag- 
azine. The sole purpose for its existence is to help 
you teach your adult groups. 

Let us examine this issue of ApuLT TEACHER 
to see how it can help you be a better teacher. 
Look at the cover. The picture is missing. We 
hope you have missed seeing it. We also hope 
you have read what has replaced it. 

You, as a teacher of adults, can encourage your 
members to study the lesson before they come to 
class. Make assignments that will require advance 
preparation. Members will feel more at home in 
the group if they have a part to play in its suc- 
cess from time to time. See what Warren H. 
Schmidt has to say about this matter on page 48. 

Now look at the inside of the front cover. I 
wonder how many people skip this page? It has 
on it the table of contents, the names of the edi- 
tors who work together to produce ADULT 
TEACHER, and “In This Issue. .. .” In the space 
devoted to “In This Issue .. .” we tell you about a 
writer, an article, or other feature. Last month we 
told you about some anxious moments we had 
when Edgar J. Goodspeed’s article did not appear 
on time. This month we let you look briefly at one 
small facet of the life of a famous preacher and 
writer, Clovis G. Chappell. 

Glance now at the magazine section (pages 1- 
11). The first three articles will be of special in- 
terest if you teach the International Lesson 
Series. The fourth was written to accompany the 
new Adult Fellowship Series. When we solicit 
these articles, we tell our writers that while their 
writings will be used as additional resource ma- 
terial by the teachers, the articles must stand on 
their own. That is, they must say something worth 
while whether they are used as resource material 
or not. And our writers come through every time. 

Dr. Chrisman’s “Read Books and Teach Better” 
on page 10 will benefit any teacher who is in- 
terested in keeping fresh and vigorous. Our book 
reviews introduce you to new books that are of 
interest to teachers and students. You will want 
to tell your group about these books. 

The issues in editorials are more vital at one 
time than at another, but the editorial gives the 
editor the chance to talk about something that is 
close to his heart. From time to time we have 
guest editorials. There is one coming next month 
by Bishop William T. Watkins. 

You are probably most familiar with the sec- 
tion of ApuLT TEACHER that gives you immediate 
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aids to teaching. During recent months those of 
you using the International Lesson Series have 
noticed some changes. There are helps given for 
those of you who lecture. Other suggestions are 
given to those who use group techniques. It is 
expected, however, that you will read both “The 
Leader in Action” and “The Group in Action” 
regardless of the method you use. 

Your response to the illustrations written by 
Roy L. Smith has been good. We are glad you 
like these windows that let in more light on the 
subject for the day. 

Our new Adult Fellowship Series replaces the 
Adult Bible Course which is now printed in a 
publication all its own. The “AFS,” as we refer 
to it here in the editorial offices, will deal with 
various interesting subjects. The first quarter is 
on “Major Methodist Beliefs.” Here is a chance to 
clarify our thinking on the subject. While this 
series is primarily for groups meeting on Sunday 
evening or on a week night, there is no reason 
why it cannot be used on Sunday morning. 

A new feature beginning this month is a series 
of short articles by Warren H. Schmidt on group 
participation. Mr. Schmidt is project co-ordinator, 
Adult Education Association of the United States 
of America. He worked with Paul Maves at our 
Methodist Conference on Christian Education 
last November and demonstrated that he is an 
authority on group techniques. 

Look now at the inside of the back cover. There 
you have a word about our publications for 
adults, Our church is large. Many publications 
are required for a church of nearly nine million 
members, of whom almost three fourths are 
adults. 

The back cover has an advertisement from The 
Methodist Publishing House. It, too, serves a pur- 
pose as it introduces materials that are available 
to you. 

Aputt TEACHER is your magazine from cover 
to cover. In reality it is curriculum from cover 
to cover. Even the pictures are curriculum. If 
you have suggestions as to how Aputt TEACHER 
can be of greater use to you, let us know. We 
usually hear from you if there is something you 
don’t like. We appreciate that. It indicates your 
interest. Some of you write to tell us when there 
is something you like. We appreciate that, too. 

Aputt TEACHER is your magazine. Make it 
really yours by making real use of it. 

—Joun W. Coox 
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UNIT I: 


(two sessions ) 








MAN’S SEARCH FOR GOD 





Use. with Wesley Quarter 
and Adult Studen 


Allison Photo 





in Action 


m——The Leader 








By BOND FLEMING 1 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Job 1:1; 19:7-10; 23:3-10. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


A new quarter begins today; for the next three 
months our study will be based on the wisdom 
books in the Old Testament. There are four units 
in the quarter: “Man’s Search for God,” “Every- 
day Religion,” “Prayer and Praise,” and “The 
Sum of Wisdom.” 

The first unit, “Man’s Search for God, includes 
two sessions based on the Book of Job. The aim 
of the unit is to help men and women find satis- 
factory answers to the questions, What is the 
meaning of life? and What is God’s place in life? 
A part of your preparation should involve a medi- 
tation on this aim. 

The lesson material is contained in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student. Whichever your 
class uses, the teacher should have copies of both 
for himself. I teach a Bible class, and I find a 
study of both quarterlies very helpful. In addition, 
I make use of The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

You may find it easier to use the questions 
found in these materials and those given by Redus 
in Wesley Quarterly for a discussion period; but 
it would be better to integrate them (or questions 
of your own making) into your whole presenta- 
tion of the lesson. The questions are given to 
stimulate your thought and to help you stimulate 
the minds of your students. 

In your preparation get illustrations for your 





1Dr. Fleming is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, 


Jackson, Mississippi. 
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October 3: The 
Meaning of Life 


points, if you can, from current news items and 
experiences of your own or of the students. (A 
teacher should never belittle or embarrass a stu- 
dent.) Another source of illustrations would be 
the materials common to teacher and students, 
such as The Methodist Hymnal, The Upper Room 
and other church publications, and by all means 
the Bible. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


The following outline is a suggestion for your 
own study, and may be used in presenting the 
lesson to the class: 


I. Two significant questions 

A. The meaning of life 
B. The problem of suffering 

II. Job’s experience 
A. His character 
B. His prosperity 
C. The coming of tragedy 
D. His serious questioning 
E. His faith 

III. Our experience 
A. Does life have meaning? 
B. How account for suffering? 
C. Is it wrong to question? 
D. How can we gain faith? 


How To BEGIN 


You might begin by discussing the timeliness 
of the subject. Today’s lesson centers on one of 
the most relevant topics ever considered in the 
church school, namely, the meaning of life. All 
of us are eager to find meaning in life. The bibli- 
cal material comes from the Book of Job, which 
is a study of the problem of suffering. This is a 
problem common to all of us, and it is the prob- 
lem which casts most doubt on the meaningful- 
ness of life. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Two significant questions 
The meaning of life. If you use the discussion 
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method, you might ask how many think that life 
has meaning. From the almost universal show 
of hands, you may ask someone in particular why 
he thinks that life has meaning, or just what he 
thinks the meaning of life is. We tend to assume 
that life has meaning, but are hard put to it to 
say just why we think so or just what the mean- 
ing is. This assumption grows out of the joy of 
being alive, and of the pleasures we enjoy. The 
general assumption that life has meaning is a 
compliment to goodness and God, because we just 
think life ought to have meaning. 

The problem of suffering. You might ask now 
what is the greatest obstacle to belief that life 
has meaning. The answer will doubtless be the 
problem of suffering. Just as our own feeling of 
worth and our happiness leads us to assume 
meaning, so sorrow and suffering tend to deny 
meaning. (Either here or later you will need to 
discuss the types of suffering. The real problem 
of suffering centers not on that which man causes 
for himself, but on that over which man has no 
control and for which man has no recognizable 
responsibility.) As both Redus in Wesley Quarter- 
ly and Mudge in Adult Student point out, the 
problem of suffering intensifies the question of 
the meaning of life. This leads to a consideration 
of the topic for next Sunday on the place of God 
in life. (Note how closely the two lessons are 
related.) 


II. Job’s experience 


Job offers an excellent illustration of search- 
ing for the meaning-of life in the face of extreme 
suffering. As Redus points out, the exact circum- 
stances of Job may never be duplicated, but the 
broad features of the problem are common to all. 

His character. Emphasize the type of man that 
Job was. He was blameless and upright; he feared 
God and turned away from evil. Chapter 31 is 
Job’s declaration of his own high standards. There 
are not many men today or even in history who 
could make such a declaration. How important 
was Job’s integrity in his endurance? 

His prosperity. Call attention, too, to Job’s pros- 
perity. He had more of this world’s goods and of 
civic honors than is usually the case. Job seemed 
to account for his prosperity in the orthodox 
manner. Chapter 29 is a recollection of Job’s 
former prosperity, happiness, and service. It was 
looked on in terms of orthodoxy, that is as evi- 
dence of friendship with God. (The Book of Job, 
however, is a denial of this orthodox point of 
view, which we will discuss later.) 

The coming of tragedy. Can the class suggest 
other instances where a man who was so fine and 
SO prosperous has suffered the tragedy of Job? 
Mudge and Redus discuss the serious losses and 
evils which befell Job. You might read Job’s 
cry, as found in 19:7-10, to the class. Chapter 30 
is akin to chapter 19. God seems to be the cause 
of it all. 


His serious questioning. In the face of such 
tragedy, and in the light of his integrity, Job 
began to raise serious questions about life and 
about God. As Mudge points out, he argued with 
God. Note the discussion by both lesson writers 
about Job’s “patience.” What do we mean when 
we say someone has the “patience of Job”? It is 
a suggestion that one would suffer quietly and 
without complaint. Job was not quiet; further- 
more, he complained to high heaven. 

Note that Job persisted in his questioning, not 
only because of the tragedy which befell him. 
He raised questions about the prosperity of the 
wicked (chapter 24). Urge those who are prone 
to question to turn to Job. They may find. some 
questions they haven’t thought of raising! Since 
Job could find no answer to his question, and 
because of his own integrity, he seemed forced to 
blame God for his suffering. 

His faith. Did any answer come to Job? (Did 
any answer come as Jesus cried out upon the 
cross?) How can you account for Job’s continued 
faith? Although he persisted in asking questions, 
he also persisted in his righteous way of living. 
Job’s integrity strengthened his faith that after 
the trial he would come forth as gold. This is akin 
to the faith of Socrates. As he left the courtroom, 
condemned to death by the Athenians, Socrates 
said, “No evil can happen to a good man, either in 
life or after death.” 

What difficulties did Job face in trying to main- 
tain his faith? There were several. Orthodoxy 
was one. According to the orthodox view right- 
eousness brings prosperity; hence, prosperity is a 
sign of righteousness. Conversely sin brings 
tragedy; tragedy is a sign of sin. Job had to either 
admit his guilt or else deny this orthodox view. 
Which did he do, finally? Another difficulty 
centers in the fact that Job’s friends and his 
family—even his wife—turned against him. What 
about the actual suffering of Job—was it a diffi- 
culty or an advantage in regard to faith? 

What assets did Job have for gaining or main- 
taining his faith? Job was confident that God 
was greater and more just than his friends gave 
Him credit for being. Job’s own integrity was 
the basis for his questioning of God and also for 
his confidence in God. He seems to argue that 
if he were God, he would be considerate, and 
that God is far more righteous than Job or any 
man. This is akin to the argument of Jesus in 
Luke 11 that if earthly parents give good things 
to their children, God is even more willing to do 
so. 


III. Our experience 

How can we see our experience in the light of 
Job? We may not live as nobly as Job did; we 
may not be as prosperous; our tragedy may not 
be as great. But still our life is for us what Job’s 
life was for him; and all of us have the problem of 
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suffering. Like Job we are in quest of meaning in 
the face of suffering. 

Is it wrong to question? How would the class 
answer this question? If the majority say that it 
is wrong, then ask whether they think Job was 
wrong in his questioning. The popularity of books 
on how to live confidently and other such subjects 
is evidence that we are questioning. Beware lest 
we seek for easy answers. Job did not find one, 
nor can we. 

How can we gain faith? What are the diffi- 
culties which we face in gaining faith? Both the 
lesson writers call attention to the ease with 
which we give up the search for meaning. We 
are made soft by our secular materialism. We 
have a habit of giving up easily and of finding 
substitutes. Another habit is that of seeking for 
or making scapegoats. Yet there are some assets 
which we have in our search for meaning in life 
and for the answer to the problem of suffering. 
We have the example of moral and spiritual 
heroes down through the ages, including Job. 
We have friends who support us. And if we have 
it, we can rely on our own integrity, as Job did. 
In addition, we have the heritage of Christian 
hope which was lacking in Job’s day. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What influence did Job’s integrity have on 
his faith? How did Job’s faith strengthen his 
endurance? 

2. What is the difference between patience and 
persistence? 

3. What was the orthodox view of evil and 
suffering in Job’s day? What, in our day? 

4. What influence does one’s purpose have on 
the meaning of life? 

5. What other biblical characters have seemed 
to argue with God? 

6. Why did Job not use the devil as an explana- 
tion of his suffering? 

7. What is Job’s final attitude toward suffer- 
ing? (This will be discussed next Sunday.) 


In CLOSING 


Note the conclusions which Redus points out 
in Wesley Quarterly. The lesson has been a con- 
sideration of two significant questions—the mean- 
ing of life and the problem of suffering. The bibli- 
cal material has been the experience of Job. What 
lessons may we draw from Job? He was a man 
of unquestionable high character. His integrity 
led him to question the orthodox view of suffer- 
ing, and also God’s ordering of life; but his in- 
tegrity also caused him to continue to live right- 
eously, and was the basis of his on in God 
and in eventual victory. 

This lesson is really a prelude to sesnitanitiinn 
of the topic for next Sunday, “Trusting in God.” 
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in Action 


The Group 








By MYRON F. WICKE 1 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The five lessons for this month are from Job 
and Proverbs. They are particularly adapted to 
successful group activity, and under careful 
leadership will prove highly rewarding. None will 
benefit more than the leader. 

If at all possible read at once the biblical ma- 
terials of all five lessons, so that you know what 
to anticipate in your planning. For the first Sunday 
of the quarter, assign someone to bring to the 
class a brief outline explaining the nature of the 
Book of Job. Excellent material can be found in 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, in some other 
available resource book on the Bible, or in an 
encyclopedia. This is a good time to use the church 
library if there is one. The report on Job should 
be brief, surely not over ten minutes, and should 
aim to supply general background for the group. 
The reporter should say something about the na- 
ture of the book, the story it tells, the questions 
it raises, and perhaps quote a few lines. 

Be sure that each member of your class has a 
students’ periodical. You cannot overemphasize 
the importance of studying the material early in 
the week so that a great deal of thought can be 
given to the problems it raises. Everyone benefits 
from the preparation made by everyone else. En- 
courage use of the daily Bible readings. A group 
which studies, works, and prays together is bound 
to grow together. 

Arrange the room to avoid the typical lecture 
situation in which the speaker stands before the 
class. If possible, have the group seated in a semi- 
circle, or if the group is too large, arrange for a 
full or double circle, with the leader sitting with 
the group. Thus each member is an equal partic- 
ipant. 

The class period begins logically with a con- 
sideration of the lesson for the following week. 
Assignments made in haste are often incomplete 
and ineffective. Since the work of the individual 
members of the group during the week is of ut- 
most importance, care must be taken to stimu- 
late their interest. Be sure the theme of the two 
lessons in Job is made clear. 

Now have a member of the class read aloud 
the scriptural material for the day. 

This is the time to raise the fundamental issues 
of the discussion. 

1. Is the story of Job a common human experi- 
ence? 

2. Are there still those who assume that the 

1Dr. Wicke is associate director of the Section of Secondary 


and Higher Education, Division of Educational Institutions, General 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church. 
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rewards of religion are material prosperity? 

3. What kinds of suffering are most difficult 
to explain? 

4. Is God responsible for the evil and suffering 
in the world? 

The lesson raises these and other questions 
which require careful thought. Examine the ques- 
tions in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly and 
read the suggestions for “The Leader in Action.” 

Try to get the members of the group to speak 
from experience in the discussion. For example, 
an illustration of a person who has endured suf- 
fering victoriously will mean more than many 
words. 

Name one of the group to summarize the day’s 
discussion. A moment of silent prayer for those 
who suffer may appropriately be followed by 
group use of the Twenty-third Psalm as a prayer. 

Allow time at the beginning or the close of 
the period for making assignments. Ask three 
members of the class to follow up today’s les- 
son with a panel discussion next Sunday. It 
should include issues growing out of both les- 
sons. Name a fourth person as moderator to be 
chairman and summarizer. Urge each member 
to bring to the panel in writing at least one ques- 
tion regarding the material of the two lessons. 
If possible, the panel and group leader should 
meet at least once during the week to plan the 
discussion and decide how it is to be approached. 


(From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 1 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A troupe of trained monkeys were putting on 
an acrobatic act as a part of the program of the 
circus, and a young girl was watching it with 
absorbed interest. As one of the little creatures 
turned in a particularly remarkable performance, 
the youngster clutched the sleeve of her father 
and exclaimed, “Look, Dad, he’s almost human, 
isn’t he?” 

At the moment she finished speaking a pedal 
came off the bicycle on which the monkey had 
been riding. With the bike out of commission the 
animal dropped off, went over and began playing 
with the ropes at the edge of the stage; where- 
upon a stagehand in greasy overalls came on, 


repaired the bicycle, got the monkey back on it, . 


started the act going again. 

That was the difference between being human 
and being almost human. Left to his own devices 
the monkey would not have been able to repair 
the bicycle even though he could perform wonder- 
ful tricks on it when it was in working condition. 





1Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 


’& Never has the average man asked more pro- 
found questions and never has he gone to more 
incompetent sources for his answers. 

Alongside a Louisiana highway a tent had been 
pitched under the shade of a clump of magnolia 
trees. In front of the tent a lurid sign announced 
that the “seeress” inside would “answer all ques- 
tions concerning ‘life, health, love, and happi- 
ness.’”’ Under the shade of the trees sat a gypsy 
woman in her brilliantly colored robe (badly in 
need of a cleaning). A Cadillac car drew up and 
a well-dressed pair of Americans got out to con- 
sult her, as though such a woman in a dirty tent 
could give advice on destiny! 

The magazine racks of the nation are filled 
with the twaddle put out by the astrologers and 
fortunetellers, advising the public in fields where 
only reason and religion have an authentic right 
to speak. They imply that blind, inarticulate, and 
impersonal matter can advise men and women 
made in the image of God. 


* A high-school senior was inspecting a beautiful 
example of the hummingbird’s art as a home 
builder. It was an exquisite thing, and one which 
might have taxed the ingenuity of the senior be- 
yond her ability if she had tried to duplicate it. 
Showing it to her mother the young girl said, 
“Look, Mom, I’ll bet there isn’t a woman in this 
town that could match this bird. It’s perfect.” 
“No,” her mother answered, “I do not suppose 
they could. But there is this difference between 
the hummingbird and the mother of your chum. 
The bird built its first nest exactly that way and 
has never improved. That nest is exactly like 
one I found years ago when I was your age. But 
your friend’s mother has shown amazing improve- 
ment in the brief space of eighteen years since 
she first began making lovely dresses for her 
daughter. And I think that’s the difference. The 
hummingbird never asks a question, and your 
friend’s mother never stops asking them.” 





Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 1 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for October 3. 


PROVERBS 


18:9. Brother to him who destroys. Akin to 
actual destruction is the lethargy which 
permits it. 

24:31. The ground was covered with nettles. Life 
abhors barrenness. If something good isn’t 
planted, then something bad will grow. 

24:32. I looked and received instruction. That 
is profitable looking! Some people do not 
learn even when they look. 


1Mr. Kraft is president of Radio Institute of Chicago. 
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. p—_The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 

the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 

| Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Job 38:1-7; 42:1-6, 10a. 


This is the second and final lesson in the unit, 
“Man’s Search for God.” Our aim is to help men 
and women find a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, What is the meaning of life and God’s place 
in it? As we consider this question, we come to 
the matter of trust in God. Our aim for this lesson 
will be to discover what trust in God means. 





PREPARING TO TEACH 


How much study do you devote to a lesson? 
im I suggest a schedule like this: 
1. Read over the lesson materials in both Wes- 
ley Quarterly and Adult Student. Study the Scrip- 
ture lesson. 


“Job,” by Murillo. 


Three Lions 


October 10: Trusting in God 
















































2. Review the topic and main points of the 
lesson for last Sunday. 

3. Study these aids to teaching. 

4. Study again the lesson materials in both 
students’ periodicals. 

5. Read as much of the Book of Job as you can. 
In addition, do some background reading in 
articles or sermons, including “Trusting God in 
Our Day,” page 1. 

6. Get clear in your mind your aim for the 
lesson. 

7. Make your own outline, or make the sug- 
gested outline yours. 

8. Pray about your plans, enough that you will 
feel yourself a co-worker with God when you 
stand up to teach. 

9. Have a good time teaching the lesson, and 
trust in God for the results. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Review of last week’s lesson 
II. Suffering is only one of many mysteries 
A. Job’s complaint 
B. God’s answer 
C. Man can’t solve the problem 
D. Is recognition of ignorance a solution? 
III. God is with us 
A. Rise of deism 
B. God is with us 
C. How much more will your Father? 
IV. Trusting God 
A. Job’s trust 
B. Quit trying; start trusting 
C. Freedom within God’s law 
D. God’s concern for us 
V. The meaning of life 


To BEGIN 


I. Review of last week’s lesson 


If you are working the discussion method into 
your teaching, you might begin with a moment 
of review. Ask what the lesson for last Sunday 
was about. If no answers are forthcoming, review 
briefly by calling attention to the two significant 
questions raised—the meaning of life and the 
problem of suffering—and show how that lesson 
pointed toward this one, “Trusting in God.” 


How To PROCEED 


II. Suffering is only one of many mysteries 


Suffering is the mystery which bothers man 
more than any other. The average person is not 
usually conscious of the other mysteries. Why 
are we so aware of the problem of suffering? It 
is so real because it hurts; it upsets our plans; it 
frustrates our hopes. 











It was real to Job because of the great change 
which came in his life. This change and Job’s 
complaints about it were discussed last Sunday. 
Job had either to surrender his integrity or to 
deny orthodoxy. Which did he do, and what was 
the result? 

God’s answer begins in one of the Scripture 
references for today. You would do well to read 
chapters 38 through 41, but especially chapters 
38 and 39. Job 38 proclaims the grandeur of 
heaven and earth, inanimate nature, and in 
chapter 39 God’s majesty is revealed in poetic 
description of animate nature. 

God’s answer overwhelmed Job. He was con- 
fronted with many things which he had never 
thought about. He was forced to recognize his 
weakness and ignorance in the face of the maj- 
esty and mystery of creation. 

Job repented of his demand for an answer to 
his particular problem. Note Redus’ description 
of how Job had gone through and beyond ortho- 
doxy. Job did not know the answer to his prob- 
lem, but he was confident that God knew. Al- 
though the recognition of ignorance is no solution 
to the problem of evil, faith in God, as One who 
knows, enables man to overcome the problem. 


III. God is with us 


Job became calm in his faith that God was with 
him. But do all who believe in God believe that 
God is with them? The answer is No. Just what 
is meant by saying, “God is with us”? 

The deistic view of God (an absentee God) 
was widely held in the eighteenth century. The 
Methodist movement was an answer to the deistic 
movement. The coldness of deism had chilled the 
Church of England; in contrast, John Wesley 
emphasized the witness of the Spirit and the 
warm heart. “Best of all,” he said, “God is with 
on.” 

If God is with us, we can argue by analogy that 
he is concerned to help us. What analogy did 
Jesus use? (See Luke 11: 5-13.) 


IV. Trusting God 


Job came to place his trust in God. Study the 
section, “Job’s experience: His faith,” in the 
materials in ApuLT TEACHER for October 3 (page 
15). What does it mean to trust in God? As 
Tennyson suggests, it means “believing where we 
cannot prove.” As Redus in Wesley Quarterly 
points out, although Job did not understand God 
fully, he had a vision of God. Mudge in Adult 
Student says that we cannot earn God’s favor, but 
rather in simple trust we rise up and follow. 

Our part is to quit trying and start trusting. 
Does this mean that we are to let God do it all? 
Trusting God does not mean leaving everything 
to him. We recognize our own dependence or 
need; then in trustful reliance upon the love of 
God we seek to find out what God’s will is, and 
to ally ourselves with that will. 


Does trusting in God weaken man or strengthen 
him? Both the lesson writers consider this ques- 
tion. Not only does it not weaken us, it sets us 
free from restraints, and increases our strength. 
To trust God denies nothing to man that is good. 
At the same time it challenges him to be his best. 


Our deepest wants, our highest aims, 
Find their fulfillment, Lord, in Thee. 


What does God want for us? Is his concern to 
make things easy for us or to make us strong? 
Was the wise man spared of the storm which 
destroyed the foolish? (Matthew 7: 24-27.) How 
far beyond the orthodox view in Job’s day have 
we gone in our thinking about prosperity and 
righteousness? What do the students think about 
the Epilogue in Job (42), which describes the 
restoration of his favor and family and property? 
Both Redus and Mudge maintain that this seems 
to contradict the spiritual greatness of Job. Why 
do they think so? What do the lesson writers 
emphasize as the reward of Job’s trust? 


V. The meaning of life 


Do the members of the class remember a ques- 
tion put to them in their youth, What are you 
going to do with your life? Note Redus’ discus- 
sion of four things a person can do with his life, 
or Mudge’s discussion of a way of life and the 
meaning of life. What is necessary for life to have 
meaning? Joseph Fort Newton suggests these 
three in his autobiography, River of Years (out 
of print): We must be persons fit to live with; 
we must have a faith fit to live by; and we must 
have a cause fit to live for. Did Job have these 
things? Do you have them? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Men often place their trust in things other 
than God. What are some of these? 

2. What influence does our trust in God really 
have in our everyday living? on our economic life? 
our national social life? our foreign policy? 

3. What questions regarding everyday living 
should be considered by the person who trusts 
in God? 

4, What answer should be made to the man who 
refuses to trust in God because he thinks, “Man 
should stand on his own feet”? 

5. How do you account for the presence of so 
much good in the world? 

6. Which is easier to account for—evil in a 
world where God is, or good in a world where 
God is not? 


In CLOSING 


The two lessons in this unit are closely related. 
You could close by outlining the main ideas 
studied in both. The problem of suffering leads 
many people to question the meaningfulness of 
life. This questioning involves our faith or trust 
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in God. We have found that man is not able to 
solve the problem of suffering, but that through 
trust in God, man can overcome it. You might 
have a prayer in which you thank God for his 
loving care, and pray that our faith may be 
strong and steadfast. 


p—_The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The second lesson in the unit carries on the 
points raised in last week’s lesson regarding the 
problem of suffering and evil. 

The room must be prepared in advance for the 
panel discussion of the morning. The panel should 
have as much of the hour as necessary, but before 
the discussion begins, the moderator should read 
the Scripture passages with the class. Since each 
member was asked to bring to the class in writ- 
ing at least one question, the moderator should 
organize the questions beforehand so that he can 
put them to the panel members in effective se- 
quence. It is extremely important that no ques- 
tions be neglected, for as the thought of each 
member is brought into the discussion, the group 
will gain in cohesiveness and unity. Time must 
be allotted for free oral questions, and for the 
summary by the moderator. 

The leader has a special responsibility to see 
to it that the most important issues involved in the 
lessons are brought to the attention of the class. 
If the panel fails to raise the issues adequately, 
the leader may himself ask questions of the panel 
which will bring out these elements. The lesson 
material in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly 
contains unusually complete statements of the 
real problems raised by Job. Read “The Leader 
in Action.” These questions are especially impor- 
tant: 

1. How does God speak to us? 

2. How can we become better listeners to him? 

3. What are the “rewards” of faith? 

4. Does the Book of Job still speak to our con- 
dition? 

The class should conclude with silent prayer in 
which each member may present his own need 
for faith. The Lord’s Prayer will bring the hour 
to an end. 

Prepare the group for the third lesson of the 
month which starts a new unit on the Book of 
Proverbs. (This may precede the lesson discus- 
sion.) 

Assign to one member of the group the respon- 
sibility for bringing to the class a brief summary 
statement regarding Proverbs. Again, The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary will prove useful, but if 
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this work is not available, another commentary or 
an encyclopedia will summarize the main features 
of the book. High points might include the history 
of the book, the types of material included in it, 
and a fair sample of some of the best-known say- 
ings to be found in Proverbs. Invite each member 
of the class to bring in writing at least a dozen 
lines from Proverbs not found in the lesson itself. 
Bring to the attention of the class the importance 
of the theme to be discussed. Urge again the early 
preparation of the lesson, and the careful use of 
the suggested daily Bible readings. Ask one mem- 
ber of the group to bring two or three questions 
on the daily readings. 


(From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ He was a hard pressed businessman who in 
a desperate situation was seriously tempted to do 
a discreditable thing. His pastor was advising 
against it, and assuring him that God would come 
to his assistance if he would but “trust him.” 

“Yes, I am sure the Lord could pull me out 
of this scrape, and I think he may help me even- 
tually. But I’m afraid he will not get here in 
time, and I have to have help right away.” 

There is very little actual atheism in the world 
today, for relatively few people are willing to 
say that they do not believe in any God of any 
kind. But there is a very great deal of that kind 
of atheism which says, “Maybe God will help 
but he is too slow to be of any help.” 


Professor Arthur Compton, one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, has said that the most pro- 
found discovery the scientists have made during 
the last hundred years is that we live in a world 
that is completely dominated by law—that there 
are no outlaw spaces anywhere in our universe. 

This means that God is never neutral. There is 
no spot on earth and no interest in life in which 
he is neutral. He is on the side of the law of gravity 
because he ordained that law. He is on the side 
of the law of chemical cohesion because he enacted 
it in its original form. He is on the side of the Ten 
Commandments because he set them up as the 
basic constitution for life. For any man to be 
against any of these laws, or for any man to be 
a rebel against them is the utmost folly. No man 
is a match for God. 

And it is similarly stupid for any man to be 
against the will of God in social, economic, or 
political matters. No man has ever broken one of 
God’s laws, but as Stanley Jones has said, “All 
about us there are those who have been broken 
by the laws of God.” 
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Imagine what God must think of slums, child 
labor, injustices anywhere. If you can think of 
what God thinks, that ought to suggest what 
you ought to be thinking. 


& Bishop A. Frank Smith, of Houston, was stand- 
ing with a friend in the midst of a lovely patio 
adjacent to an exquisite home in San Antonio. 
The moon was just coming up over the ridge of 
the roof and filling the garden with a mellow glow. 

“Took at that moon,” the bishop said to his 
friend. ‘““And remember that the rays of light that 
come to your eyes are not the rays of light that 
come to mine. That beautiful heavenly body has 
light for both of us and all of us, clear around 
the world. Surely, if the moon has rays just for 
you and for me, the heart of God must have love 
for each of us. Our heavenly Father must be at 
least as versatile as that inert, cold mass in the 
skies.” 

The next time you have doubts as to whether 


or not God has any interest in you as an individ- 
ual, look at the moon. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for October 10. 


JOB 


19:7. There is no justice. So say we all now and 
then. Beware, lest your feelings about a few 
things become your feelings about all things. 

19:8. Darkness upon my paths. Paths without 
darkness are paths without destiny. The 
way of progress is a way of problems. 

23:7. Acquitted forever. No person really can be 
acquitted for the time being. If a man is 
truly innocent of an act today, he will be 
truly innocent of that act forever. 


UNIT II: EVERYDAY RELIGION (five sessions) 


October 17: Why Is Knowledge 
Not Enough? 


p—__The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Proverbs 3:1-6; 4:10-15, 18-19. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson begins a new unit of five lessons 
on “Everyday Religion,” based on Proverbs. The 
aim is to discover the wisdom which enables one 
to live successfully and courageously every day. 
Meditate a moment on the vital need for such 
study. Orient this unit in the quarter’s lessons. 

For this particular lesson, the aim is to dis- 
cover why knowledge is not enough. You will need 
both the lesson periodicals, Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. Read as much of the Book of 
Proverbs as you can, preferably with the aid of a 
commentary. 

Recall, if you can, illustrations of educated 


people who have not been truly wise. But recall 
also some who have combined a high degree of 
training with true wisdom. (Spend more time 
praising the latter than condemning the former.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The need for knowledge 
A. Knowledge and/or wisdom 
B. Ignorance is no excuse 
C. Get someone who knows 
D. Premium on training 
II. Why is knowledge not enough? 
A. Knowledge is power—for what? 
B. Can science save us? 
C. What are the limits of knowledge? 
D. Education or Christian education? 
III. The beginning of wisdom 
A. Facts, meanings, and values 
B. The fear of the Lord 
C. The requirements of the Lord 
D. The mind of Christ 
IV. Wisdom and life 
A. Reason and faith 
B. Knowledge and piety 
C. First things first 
D. The art of living well 
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To BEGIN 


Call attention to the quarter’s lessons on Wis- 
dom literature. Mention the former unit; then 
ask if anyone knows the name and purpose of the 
new unit, or call attention to it. As a means of 
pointing out the relevance of the problem, you 
might refer to the fact that we have more schools, 
more students, and more graduates than ever, 
and yet there is more fear and more anxiety and 
more uncertainty. You might note also the 
troubles, such as vandalism, we are having in 
some of our schools, as well as the trouble which 
society seems to be having with juvenile delin- 
quents. It is possible that the real delinquents 
are the parents of these children. Or again, maybe 
ours is a delinquent society. We know how to 
make living easy, but somehow we fail to make 
life good. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The need for knowledge 

You may want to clarify the two terms which 
you will be using throughout the lesson. Knowl- 
edge refers to factual information, to technical 
know-how. Wisdom, as used in the Book of Prov- 
erbs, emphasizes reverence for and reliance upon 
God. 

Proverbs certainly places no premium on ig- 
norance. You might ask how many have had the 
statement, “Ignorance is no excuse,” made to 
them, or how many have made the statement to 
others, even during the past week. 

Although as Redus (Wesley Quarterly) points 
out, “Ignorance sometimes begets a strong feel- 
ing of certainty,” the need for knowledge becomes 
more evident when one’s concern is to repair 
something that is broken down, whether it is his 
life, his body, his car, his television set, or some- 
thing else. He wants to get someone who knows. 
An age-old illustration is the story of the man who 
wanted an itemized bill from the mechanic who 
had charged a large sum for an easy adjustment 
on an intricate machine. There were two items: 
“For tapping and turning the nut—$2.50. For 
knowing where to tap and which nut to turn— 
$97.50.” 

Servicemen in the class can appreciate the 
premium the armed forces place on training. 
This will become even more the case as the push- 
button type of war continues. An old-fashioned 
maid, complaining about the electrical gadgets 
in her employer’s kitchen, said, “She don’t need 
a cook—she needs a mechanic!” 


II. Why is knowledge not enough? 

Here is the topic of the lesson. Your concern 
should be not to decry knowledge, but rather to 
utilize it. It’s not a sign of wisdom to despair of 
knowing. 

One of the founders of modern science, Francis 
Bacon, said that knowledge is power. It is power, 
but a big question arises: power for what? That 
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depends upon who has the knowledge and what 
the knowledge involves and what it is used for. 
Mudge (Adult Student) discusses the implica- 
tions of uncontrolled power. Science has made 
such an impression upon life that it has become 
almost a savior. You may want to list some of the 
areas in which science has influenced life; for 
example, the lengthening of life, the advances in 
producing and preserving foods, housing accomo- 
dations, clothing, communication, etc. These things 
make life easier, but do they make life any bet- 
ter? 

What are the limits of knowledge, or just why 
is knowledge not enough? Note Redus’ discussion 
(Wesley Quarterly) of the “Shortcomings of 
Knowledge,” particularly overspecialization, 
whereby one pays too much attention to certain 
parts and tends to forget the whole. The other 
main shortcoming is the false pride and self-confi- 
dence which sometimes characterizes the edu- 
cated. You might refer to the Tower of Babel as 
illustrating the present scene: Man thinks he 
can save himself and build his own way to heaven. 
But now as then, there tends to be confusion. Or 
consider Mudge’s discussion (in Adult Student) 
of the limitations of knowledge. He mentions 
Lindbergh’s early reliance on scientific knowl- 
edge and his subsequent change of attitude. He 
“began to realize that above science there must 
be a spiritual control that comes from God.” 

Call attention to H. G. Wells’ saying that “civili- 
zation is a race between education and catastro- 
phe.” But is education a panacea? An educated 
crook has cunning without character. He uses 
whatever means necessary to achieve his selfish 
end. A cunning politician may know how to 
arouse people and gain a following, but he may 
be corrupt morally. We cannot do without educa- 
tion, but we need a certain type of education, 
namely, Christian education. The race might be 
between Christian education and chaos. 


III. The beginning of wisdom 

It’s not the part of wisdom to praise ignorance 
or to refuse to face facts and their meanings. 
But wisdom includes more than facts and 
meanings—namely, values. As Redus (Wesley 
Quarterly) suggests, it goes beyond mechanics 
to “humanics.” Doubtless the class has heard the 
statement many times, “The fear of the Lorp is 
the beginning of wisdom” (Proverbs 9:10). Here’s 
a good place to call attention to the memory 
selection. 

You might also refer to the prophet Micah and 
his outline of the requirements of the Lord (6:8). 
Or to Isaiah’s confidence for those who wait upon 
the Lord (40:31). You may go even beyond these 
to suggest that men seek to have the mind of 
Christ, who not only sought but found God in all 
things. You may want to quote the poem, “O 
Son of man, Thou madest known” (The Method- 
ist Hymnal, 121), which illustrates that for Jesus 
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there was no sharp separation between the sacred 
and the secular. For him knowing was wisdom 
and involved understanding, a realization of son- 
ship and partnership with God. 


IV. Wisdom and life 


The emphasis on wisdom in Proverbs is in terms 
of or on behalf of life. If you have begun reading 
in Proverbs, you will hardly be able to stop until 
you finish the book. And if you have read it, 
you will challenge the others to read it. 

From what was said above, we may say that 
wisdom involves reason and faith. We need faith 
to accept God’s direction, and reason to discern 
the direction. We need reason to guide and faith 
to empower. 

Another illustration may be thought of in terms 
of knowledge and vital piety. What was the plea 
of Wesley regarding the union of these? As Redus 
points out, human knowledge needs the divine 
support, the guidance, and the empowering of 
God. 

The influence of wisdom on life is to lead men 
to put first things first. But the question arises, 
What are the first things? It is the task of wisdom 
to help decide what they are. What things do we 
put first? You might list them on the board. What 
did Jesus suggest that we put first? 

You might ask members of the class to list what 
they consider great works of art. If the aré of 
living well is not among the list, it certainly should 
be added as the greatest art of all. The art of living 
well is at the same time the most difficult and the 
most wonderful. All the other arts are contribu- 
tory to this one. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you agree that scientists are often more 
evangelistic than preachers? If so, on what basis 
is this true? 

2. Many people belittle knowledge. Why do 
they do so? Do they represent the ignorant or 
the learned? 

3. What is the difference between indoctrina- 
tion and education? Which is the job of the public 
school? of the college? 

4. What is the danger, if any, of insisting that 
our knowledge be immediately practical? 

5. What is the immediate practical value of 
the child’s learning about God? 

6. What suggestions can you make for teaching 
ethics and religion in the public schools? 

7. What are advantages and disadvantages of 
parochial schools? 


In CLOSING 


There are several ways you might close the ses- 
sion. You might want to read certain verses in 
praise of wisdom from Proverbs. Or you might 
want to review and summarize the lesson on this 
topic, “Why is knowledge not enough?” Knowl- 
edge has been recognized as necessary and praised 
for its service. But the beginning of wisdom is the 
























Lenox Dart 


Technical knowledge, wisdom, and faith are combined 
in the abundant life. 


recognition that for all his knowing, man is still 
insufficient. Man cannot save himself. Faith is 
necessary for life. Faith may go beyond our 
reason, but should never go against our reason. 
The power of reasoning is a gift of God, too. The 
ideal is a combination of reason and faith, of 
knowledge and piety, in the art of living well. 

You might close with a prayer in which you 
thank God for advances in science and educa- 
tion, and pray that our knowledge may become 
wisdom and that we may use it more and more 
in the enrichment of life. 


p The Group in Action 





By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


This is the first lesson of a unit on the Book 
of Proverbs. For five Sundays the group will be 
considering Proverbs, and in that time a deeper 
appreciation of this famous book of wisdom should 
be achieved. Proverbs poses a special problem 
which the leader must keep in mind. A book con- 
sisting of large numbers of separate sayings, 
though linked by broad themes, still tends to 
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break up into numerous fragments. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the themes of the individual 
lessons be kept firmly in the center of attention to 
act as magnets to draw ideas to them. 

“Why is knowledge not enough?” is a question 
of real importance which lends itself well to a 
discussion period under the direction of the class 
leader. Be sure the seating arrangement is a circle 
or semicircle. There should be no segregation of 
leader and student. Call first for the two or three 
questions assigned last week on the daily Bible 
readings. Ask for the report on Proverbs. If there 
are questions, allow time enough for the reporter 
to answer them. Invite one member of the group 
to read the lesson for the day. 

The basic problem should be set by the leader 
as he opens the discussion. Is knowledge alone 
enough? Here are a few crucial questions: Are 
some of the results of knowledge as readily dan- 
gerous as helpful? Are the recent scientific de- 
velopments leading to the hydrogen bomb likely 
to improve or hinder the progress of mankind? 
Are there possibilities for great good to man in 
atomic research? What is it that determines 
whether or not good shall come from these ad- 
vances in knowledge? What does Proverbs mean 
by the distinction it makes between knowledge 
and wisdom? Does Jesus’ emphasis upon love for 
God and for one’s fellow men have any bearing 
upon the question? 

If the leader is to be able to raise the important 
questions, and to lead the class to new insights, 
this lesson will require the use of all available 
materials. “The Leader in Action” has excellent 
suggestions. It is important that the questions 
discussed should not remain on the level of na- 
tional and international affairs but should get 
into our homes where our knowledge and igno- 
rance affect our children as well as ourselves. 
Be sure that the group does not come to favor 
ignorance as an escape from the dangers of 
knowledge. 

Before the class concludes, call for the lists of 
famous lines from Proverbs assigned last week 
to each member of the group. Read some of the 
lines from the lists. Allow time for members of 
the group to make brief comments as to why they 
chose the particular lines which they placed on 
their lists. It will be apparent that we owe much 
to Proverbs. 

Close the session with a prayer for increased 
knowledge but also for the love required to use 
our knowledge for the good of others. 

Allow ample time, possibly before the lesson, 
to assign the work for the coming week. “The 
Secret of a Happy Home” is the theme. Urge 
each member of the group to read the lesson early 
in the week with pencil in hand to make such 
notes as occur to him during his study. The 
daily Bible readings are a way of keeping the 
class working as a spiritual unit from day to day, 
and though the members are separated in space, 
they may be one in their devotional lives. 
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From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


¢ A brilliant young pastor, greatly loved by his 
people, had suffered a crushing blow in the form 
of a heart attack and had been taken to the hos- 
pital, where he was under the constant care of 
several doctors and attending nurses. No finer 
skills and no more complete mastery of the 
science of medicine could have been at his dis- 
posal anywhere. 

Six months later, on the Sunday when he re- 
turned to the pulpit for the first time, one of 
his physicans sat in the audience listening while 
the young man preached. At the close of the 
service he said to a friend, “It took a good deal 
more than medical skill and knowledge to get 
that boy back. All of us are agreed that we did 
about 10 per cent of the work. The other 90 per 
cent of his recovery came to him through his 
faith. The best preaching he ever did was that 
which we heard and saw while he was returning 
by faith from the brink.” 


There is a sense in which it can be said that 
“knowledge settles nothing.” Every discovery the 
scientists make only reveals a dozen—perhaps 
a hundred—new questions that must be an- 
swered. Every mystery solved only lifts the cur- 
tain on a long list of new mysteries awaiting 
solution. Someone made an invoice of the courses 
of study offered by the graduate school of Har- 
vard University and announced that if any one 
person undertook to take them all at a normal 
rate of study, it would require three hundred 
years. And by that time they would have at least 
a few more added. 


The editor of a paper which discusses many 
religious matters recently published an article 
by a woman whom he described as “one of the 
best trained minds in her field.” A little investiga- 
tion revealed the fact that the lady in question 
was a highly trained and highly skilled musician. 
In her field she was at least some kind of an 
authority. 

In her article, however, she was not discussing 
music, but rather she was undertaking to dis- 
cuss highly technical questions in the field of 
biblical history—a subject to which she had, 
quite obviously, given no more than hurried at- 
tention. In the field of music she had earned 
the right to a respectful hearing; in the field of 
biblical research she had not. Knowledge in one 
field makes no man an authority in another. 
Albert Einstein is a world authority—perhaps an 
immortal—in physics and mathematics, but that 
does not give authority to his opinions in the field 
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of politics or economics, even though his opinions 
may be very interesting. 


*& An eager and effervescent woman returned 
from a trip to Europe with notebooks crammed 
full of statistics and observations. When she 
spoke to the woman’s club she thrilled the ladies 
with her recital of experiences and her marshal- 
ling of facts, until some discerning member of the 
audience said, “I have listened with great interest 
to an astonishing array of facts. Now I want to 
know what all those facts mean. Is Europe ex- 
periencing a rebirth of idealism, or is it a burned- 
out volcano?” And the tourist with the notebooks 
full of facts and figures could not answer. 

The values in facts appear when we interpret 
the facts accurately and reasonably, but facts 
alone are not enough. 





Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for October 17. 


JoB 
Who laid its cornerstone. The laying of 
a cornerstone indicates persons and pur- 
poses. In discussing the creation of the 
earth, the main question is not how, but 
who. 
Job answered the Lord. But first, Job had 
to hear him. 
42:10. When he had prayed for his friends. The 
condition for spiritual growth. A man is 
no bigger than his prayer list. 


38: 6. 


42:1. 


Oetober 24: The Seeret of a 


Ha Pppy Home (World Service Sunday) 


p——The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
teachers using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Proverbs 4:1-4; 6:20-23; 19:13-14; 
31: 10-12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is a lesson of more than average impor- 
tance. Its aim is to discover the secret of a happy 
home. It is lesson 2 of the unit on “Everyday 
Religion” which is concerned with the wisdom 
that enables one to live successfully and coura- 
geously every day. 

In addiiton to this material and the lesson ma- 
terials in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly, 
you should draw upon articles in The Christian 
Home. Read also the article, “Teaching in Home 
and Church School,” page 5 of this magazine. 
You might even ask some member of the class 
to read some particular article and report on it 
as part of the class session. Check the books on 
the home in the church library, or in the com- 
munity library. Call these to the attention of the 
class. 

In your preparation, think about the homes 
represented in the class and of your own home, 


and think about what is needed to make them 
happy, or happier homes. With this as a back- 
ground formulate your aim for the lesson and 
make your own cutline, or else make the outline 
below truly yours. 

You might recall and make use of some of the 
resources used during National Family Week. 
If your church has family get-togethers, your 
class could show a filmstrip on the family—for 
example, No Easy Answer, Family on Trial, or 
Built Upon the Rock. These can be obtained from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory (each, $2, rental; $10, sale). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Who wants a happy home? 
A. Does everyone? 
B. How much do they want it? 
C. How long and how hard will they work 
for it? 
II. Characteristics of a happy home 
A. Members do things together 
B. Members enjoy each other 
C. Members enjoy other people 
D. Members are respected citizens of the 
community 
III. The secret of a happy home 
A. What difficulties do we face? 
B. Love and loyalty as the foundation 
C. Mutuality—parents and children 
D. Family conferences 
E. Spiritual sensitivity 
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IV. What about your home? 
A. What can one member do? 
B. Will you do it? 


To BEGIN 


Call attention to the aim of the unit and to 
the relevance of the topic for today. The home 
is the basic unit in society. Disintegration in the 
home destroys society. There is much unhap- 
piness, a lot of which is unnecessary. Our situa- 
tion is quite different from the home life pic- 
tured in Proverbs. Yet the wisdom of the Jews 
gives us valuable ideas. All of us want a happy 
home, or at least we say we do. Note that here 
is the beginning of the suggested teaching outline. 
(We cannot say categorically that everyone wants 
a happy home.) 


How To PROCEED 


I. Who wants a happy home? 

What answer does the class make to this ques- 
tion? They themselves may want happy homes, 
but does everyone? Do all the people they know 
live as though they wanted happy homes? Do 
they know of homes where there is unhappiness? 
In the light of so much unhappiness, one may 
ask, How much does everyone want a happy 
home? 

Another question, How long and how hard are 
persons willing to work for a happy home? Are 
they willing to take stock of their present situa- 
tion and try to find the causes of unhappiness? 
And will they work patiently, forgivingly, and 
sacrificially toward improving their home life? 

An honest consideration of these questions may 
lead us to see that not all persons really want a 
happy home. Some people are more concerned 
with their own selfish interests than they are 
with the happiness of their families, or perhaps 
they fail to understand that their personal hap- 
piness depends upon the happiness of the other 
members of their families. 


II. Characteristics of a happy home 

One of the best ways of approaching this topic 
is to consider the characteristics of a happy 
home. There should be no show of hands or 
vote taken on this, but ask the members of the 
class to list in their minds the happiest homes 
they know. Think of some home where there 
is happiness. How is this home different from 
those where there is unhappiness? 

The members of the family in happy homes do 
things together. What are some things which 
families can do together which will make for 
greater happiness? List them on the board, as 
the members of the class suggest them. The list 
will include such things as picnics, trips, visits, 
family sings or games, story hours, grace at meals, 
Bible reading, prayers, attending church (you 
might stress the value of the family pew), work- 
ing, sacrificing, suffering. The more interests the 
members of the family have in common, the bet- 
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ter chance there is for unity and happiness. There 
may be a few instances, but I have never known 
of any family which was vitally interested in the 
church to become a broken home. Have you? 

Not only do members of happy families do 
things together, they enjoy each other. Beyond 
the pleasure of playing together or doing things 
together, they enjoy each other’s company, and 
enjoy thinking of their family. Further, the mem- 
bers of the happy family enjoy other persons, too. 
Do you ever find many happy homes of the “me 
and my wife, my son John and his wife—us four 
and no more” type? 

Another characteristic of the happy home is 
that the members of the family are usually re- 
spected citizens in the community. The respect 
for them usually grows out of the service which 
the family renders to the community, as well as 
what they stand for in the community. 


III. The secret of a happy home 


Now that you have characterized a happy home, 
consider the secret of the happy home. How is 
it achieved? There is no deep mystery about it. 
Both Mudge (Adult Student) and Redus (Wesley 
Quarterly) point out that the teachings of the 
Book of Proverbs and of the church, as well as 
the experiences of people, reveal principles which 
must be followed if we are to achieve happy 
homes. 

It may be worth while to list or consider some 
of the difficulties in achieving a happy home. 
One of the big questions will be the question of 
money. But surely you know of poor families 
that are happy. As important as money is, it is 
not the only thing. Economic difficulties frequently 
depend upon something else, such as pride or 
selfishness. Laziness is one of the main obstacles. 
We simply aren’t willing to take the trouble to 
find out how to build a happy home. Selfishness 
is another, perhaps the greatest, obstacle. The 
list may be extended to include in-laws, differ- 
ences in religion or background, problems which 
arise because of war, etc. 

You will want to spend more time, though, on 
listing the positive ways of achieving a happy 
home. If The Methodist Hymnal is handy, turn 
to the Order for the Solemnization of Matrimony. 
You may consider the questions asked, the 
pledges made. The ritual reads that if our vows 
“be kept inviolate, and if steadfastly you en- 
deavor to do the will of your Heavenly Father, 
. . . the home which you are establishing will 
abide in peace.” 

A happy home is not possible where there is a 
lack of mutual respect and trust, both between 
the parents and between the parents and chil- 
dren. Note Mudge’s illustration (Adult Student) 
of the juvenile’s confession to the judge, and also 
Redus’ discussion (Wesley Quarterly) of the 
meaning of the lesson. Mutuality may be con- 
sidered another name for democracy. The home 
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Photographic Illustrations 


life portrayed in Proverbs was hardly democratic; 
it was more patriarchal. And yet the spirit in 
Proverbs brought down to our day would make 
for disciplined democracy in the home. Note 
Redus’ discussion (Wesley Quarterly) of the 
education of children, and the instruction given 
by parents. 

The democratic character of the home may 
well give rise to family conferences in which 
parents discuss with their children, as members 
of the family, hopes and ideals for the family. 
Family conferences in our day would give far 
more recognition of the children than was true 
in the ancient Jewish household. The class might 
discuss this as to whether the change is an im- 
provement. 

In the ancient Jewish home there was far more 
conversation and instruction about God and re- 
ligion than now. Read, for example, the respon- 
sive reading in The Methodist Hymnal on “Family 
Religion,” or the admonition to teach children 
in Deuteronomy 6:4-9. The Jewish home was 
unified in terms of the father, who was God’s 
spokesman. Modern homes tend to be. so demo- 
cratic or so chaotic that there is little center of 
unity, and in the light of radio, television, and 
the many demands on time and interests of the 
children, God hardly has a spokesman. Unfor- 
tunately, too little mention is made of God in 
the home. And even when God is mentioned, the 
conversation is usually unnatural and somewhat 
strained. How do you account for the fact that 
there is so little conversation about God in the 
home? 








Love and loyalty are the foundations of a happy home. 





IV. What about your home? 


This lesson should be made personal, not to 
embarrass members of the class, but at least to 
show that it has application. You might raise 
some such question as, What about your own 
home in the light of things discussed? Frequently 
when one attempts to make lessons practical, 
members will say, “But what can just one per- 
son do?” If that question is raised here, the an- 
swer is, “He can do a lot.” He can begin to want 
a happy home enough to work for it hard and long 
and patiently. 

If one person in a home really wants to make 
it happy, through precept and, even more, through 
example, he can win others to his point of view. 
Parents can do more than children, and yet more 
and more, children have influence upon parents. 
The ideal is that all the members of the family 
will co-operate in building a happy home. But 
where there is unhappiness, one member can do 
a great deal to replace it with understanding and 
peace and happiness. The kind of home you have 
depends to a large extent on the kind of home you 
want. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In the building of a happy home, which is 
more important, things to live with, or things 
to live for? 

2. Where both husband and wife are’ active 
in church work, the chance for divorce is very 
small. How do you account for this fact? 

3. What are some big changes that have come 
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about in family life since the time of Proverbs? 
4. What are some big changes in family life 
within the lifetime of the members of the class? 
5. Is television enriching or disturbing family 
life? (Let the members of the class express them- 
selves on this.) 
6. Show how the church and the home are the 
strongest of allies. 


In CLOSING 


Again, there are several possible methods of 
closing. You may have someone give a testimony 
of the happiness in his own home, how much it 
means, and how it is achieved. You might want 
some student to review an article from The Chris- 
tian Home. If your classroom can be darkened, 
you might want to show a filmstrip such as those 
suggested above. Or you may summarize the les- 
son by pointing out that happy homes are pos- 
sible. Much of the unhappiness that characterizes 
homes can be avoided. We show whether or not 
we really want a happy home by the way we 
live in the home. The secret of a happy home, if 
there is a secret, can be found. But the main 
secret is wanting a happy home enough to find 
the way other people have achieved happiness, 
then daring to try it ourselves. 


p——_The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Be sure the seating arrangements encourage 
full participation and do not set the leader off 
from the rest of the group. The discussion for 
this week may be started off by the leader, after 
someone in the group has read the day’s lesson. 
Read with care the material in Adult Student or 
Wesley Quarterly. It would be even more helpful 
to read both. Follow the suggestions of “The 
Leader in Action.” 

The problem of family life was serious even 
in the day of Proverbs. Raise three of the funda- 
mental issues developed in the reading from Prov- 
erbs. Here are three possibilities: 

1. How far are parents responsible for the 
instruction of their children? 

2. Should the parents dominate the home? 
Which parent should take major responsibility? 
Do you agree with Proverbs? 

3. Does the teaching of Jesus regarding women 
and children go beyond what is suggested in 
Proverbs? 

After these three questions (or three others) 
have been carefully put to the group,’ divide the 
class into three separate units for brief buzz 
sessions. They may be in the same room if neces- 
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sary. Have each group take one of the questions 
for discussion. When time enough has been given 
to reach some conclusions (five to seven min- 
utes), reassemble and hear the reports of the 
three groups. Each of these reports will doubtless 
lead to further discussion. 

Be sure that the class faces together the current 
difficulties confronting the home. Why are so 
many homes in trouble today? Perhaps together 
the class can create a “Ten Commandments for 
Parents.” Use the blackboard. If the job is not 
completed before the end of the hour, ask each 
member to bring a suggestion or two for next 
week. The readings from Proverbs will have much 
to suggest. 

Close the session with prayer for our homes. 

Next week’s lesson is again in Proverbs, and 
deals with the theme: “Why Be Diligent?” You 
may wish to make your assignments before start- 
ing the class discussion. Ask one member of the 
class to summarize briefly the first two lessons 
of this unit, October 17 and 24. This will give the 
opportunity to review and put together again 
the major ideas under discussion. Assign to some- 
one else the responsibility for bringing two or 
three questions on the daily Bible readings. Re- 
emphasize the need for careful study of the lesson 
early in the week, and for the continued use of 
the daily readings. Try to make the daily readings 
increasingly important to your class. 


From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* It is the universal custom in Japanese homes 
to set apart a little corner or alcove somewhere 
in the house in which to enshrine something of 
beauty each day. It may be nothing more than a 
single blossom, an exquisite vase, a cheap earthen 
jar of beautiful design, or a bit of embroidery. 
But it will, for the day (or the week), serve to 
call the family’s attention to beauty. 

It would mean something of vast value to man- 
kind if the Japanese custom could become uni- 
versal. There have been those cases in which 
beauty has been used as an agent of human 
redemption. 


’ A questionnaire with one question asking, 
“Where have you had your happiest hours during 
the last six months?” was circulated among 264 
young people. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
youngsters (ages 16-24) replied, “At home.” 
They were all Protestant young people (the 
same would probably have been true if they had 
been Catholic youngsters) and their testimony 
was a great tribute to the American home which 
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today is under such serious attack. There is hope 
for any nation when 78 per cent of its youth de- 
clare that their happiest hours have been spent 
under the roof of their own home. 


’ Throughout the dinner hour the father had 
regaled the family with the story of the way he 
had outwitted the policeman who had tried to 
give him a ticket for a traffic violation. The father 
admitted quite frankly that he had broken the 
law but he took great pride in the fact that he 
had escaped by “talking the cop out of it.” 

That night his son, a sixteen-year-old, was 
caught in a more or less innocent bit of law-break- 
ing, and, remembering his father’s prowess, 
undertook to follow the same tactics. Perhaps he 
was not as clever as his father, and perhaps he 
was not as proficient. At any rate, he ended up 
in the police court and the father said, “I can’t 
understand that boy. We have done everything 
we knew to give him a good home. We have 
bought him everything. Now look at the way he 
has disgraced us!” 

Perhaps the boy needed a little more fatherly 
example in the art of being a good citizen. 


& “We could cut the divorce rate in half, or 
perhaps even lower it beyond that, if we could 
persuade the contending parents to consider the 
rights of their children first,” said a judge in a 
domestic relations court who had had vast expe- 
rience dealing with the problem of broken homes. 

Rare indeed is that domestic disagreement 


which gets into the courts when the fate of the 
children in the home has been given first con- 
sideration. 

The person who originated the slogan, “The 
family that prays together stays together,” has 
placed the entire nation in his debt. 





Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for October 24. 


PROVERBS 


3:1. Let your heart keep my commandments. In 
matters of morals, there must be desire as 
well as comprehension. Ideas in the head 
must become intentions in the heart. 

4:11. The way of wisdom. Wisdom is not a pos- 
session, but a way—surprising, rich, end- 
less. 

4:11. The paths of uprightness. Some people 
think there is only one—the one they 
follow. 

4:13. Keep hold of instruction. Ignorance is an 
eager companion. Instruction must be 
sought and clung to. 

4:18. The path of the righteous is like the light 
of dawn. Not bright at first, but gradually 
brilliant and warm. 


October 31: Why Be Diligent? 


p—_The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Proverbs 6:6-11; 18:9; 24: 30-34. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You might even consider the topic of the lesson 
as you prepare to teach. It may cause you to 
make more diligent preparation. The Scripture 
lesson gives only a few of the many passages 
in Proverbs with an emphasis on hard work. You 
could well read all of Proverbs. But especially 
you will want to study Wesley Quarterly and 
Adult Student. They have more in common in 


treating the present subject than is usually the 
case. 

The article, “Those Who Labor,” on page 3 
of this magazine is related to this lesson. 

Part of your preparation should involve the 
formulation of your aim for the lesson. This might 
be to discover the relation of diligence to living 
successfully and courageously every day. 

You may wish to work out your own outline. 
If you use the one suggested, be sure to make it 
your own by thorough study. Doubtless, illustra- 
tions for rewards of diligence and results of 
indolence will come readily to mind. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Work—curse or privilege? 
A. As in Genesis, or for Jesus 
B. For the unemployed 
C. For the true workman 
D. Christian vocation 
II. The importance of work 
A. For social progress 
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B. To make a living 
C. For health and sanity 
III. The rewards of diligence 
A. Social 
B. Personal 
IV. Dangers of diligence 
A. Tendency to materialism 
B. Scorn of the less diligent 
C. Too busy to live 
V. You and your work 
A. What do you do? 
B. Do you do it as unto the Lord? 


To BEGIN 


It seems to me a good thing to mention the rela- 
tion of the lesson to the unit. The title of the unit 
is “Everyday Religion.” There is no better test 
for everyday religion than in our attitude toward 
work and in the work we do. One is what he 
thinks and does. The conditions of work have 
changed considerably since the time Proverbs 
was written, but the principles still hold. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Work—curse or privilege? 


Which does the class think work is? You might 
consider the matter of temptations to idleness. 
You might call on the class to help you list these 
temptations. The worst one, I suppose, is laziness. 
The next one might be habit. Another temptation 
to idleness and unproductivity is our highly com- 
mercialized recreation, such as the movies, radio, 
and especially television. 

The writer of Genesis seems to suggest that 
work came as a curse on Adam. In his discussion 
of modern sluggards, Redus (Wesley Quarterly) 
suggests that the attitude of work as a curse is 
still with us. Mudge (Adult Student) points out 
that there are people who avoid work as they 
would avoid a plague. But what was the attitude 
of Jesus regarding work? Certainly not that it 
is a curse—rather that it is a privilege. “My 
Father is working still, and I am working.” 

Some persons regard work both as a curse and 
as a privilege. He has to do what he doesn’t 
want to do, in order to live; and since he has to do 





Reformation Sunday 


On October 31, 1517, Martin Luther posted 
his Ninety-five Theses on the door of the 
castle church in Wittenberg. 

This declaration of freedom of religious 
thought was an important step in the struggle 
for recognition of the worth of persons. An- 
other step was achieved as the dignity of 
labor was recognized—a basic belief in the 
consideration of this lesson on “Why Be 
Diligent?” 
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it, he is glad when he has work to do. For the 
true workman, though, work is a privilege. He 
loves his labor and takes pride in his production. 
One of the serious difficulties brought on by the 
great plants in which so many hands work on 
just one product is the tragic loss of pride in 
production. 

You might relate this question of work to the 
Protestant conception of Christian vocation. 
(Frequently the sermon on Reformation Sunday 
deals with this emphasis.) In this emphasis there 
is an effort to remove the distinction between 
sacred work and secular work. All honest and 
productive work is noble. Workers are co-laborers 
with God. Redus (Wesley Quarterly) discusses 
this “partnership with God in the necessary, 
productive, enriching work of the world.” 


II. The importance of work 


You can hardly overemphasize the importance 
of work. It is necessary for social progress. You 
could illustrate the importance of work by refer- 
ence to Captain John Smith’s adaptation of 
Paul’s admonition that “If you don’t work, you 
don’t eat.” Note also Mudge’s consideration of 
the sluggard as a saboteur, and Redus’ discussion 
of the shirker. 

The danger of the saboteur and of the shirker 
is even greater in situations where many people 
work on the same project—for example, making 
an automobile or building an airplane. 

The importance of work is evident in that the 
members of the class make their living by work- 
ing. Circumstances might force one to be on re- 
lief for awhile, but to be on relief unnecessarily 
is degrading. 

Work is necessary for health and sanity. People 
stagnate from having nothing to do. One of the 
worst things for the man who is about to retire 
is the recognition that he won’t have any regular 
job. More and more, society is planning for the 
older people. New avenues of work are being de- 
vised, not only to keep them occupied, but to en- 
able them to continue to make a contribution to 
the needs of man. 


III. The rewards of diligence 


What are the rewards of diligence? You might 
get the class to help you list some of these. 
There are both personal and social rewards. 
Socially, we may increase the fund of knowledge, 
we may render service, we may pay our board, 
and contribute to social progress. Outstanding 
examples would be the social progress made pos- 
sible by the diligence of Thomas Edison or George 
Washington Carver. 

There are many personal rewards. For one 
thing, the diligent worker usually has a better 
chance of staying on the job, making more money, 
and earning promotions. But beyond this, he 
has some nonmonetary dividends. These are dis- 
cussed by both Redus (Wesley Quarterly) and 
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“For the true workman 


Mudge (Adult Student). The diligent worker 
has the satisfaction of doing an honest day’s work. 
He may be able to feel the pride of production, at 
least of having a part in the production. The non- 
monetary rewards of diligence frequently add 
much to the meaning of life. 


IV. Dangers of diligence 


Although Proverbs does not put much emphasis 
on the dangers of diligence, there are some. Redus 
(Wesley Quarterly) calls attention to some of 
them. One might become so interested in the 
tangible rewards of his work that he becomes 
dedicated to accumulation. When this happens, 
he becomes a materialist. 

Sometimes the diligent worker becomes 
cynical, thinks of himself as being self-made, 
develops a scorn of others who do not work as 
hard as he works. 

Another serious danger is that one may sub- 
stitute his work for life. He becomes so busy that 
he has little or no time for his family or for other 
values that are necessary even for health, to 
say nothing of abundant living. A specialist is 
more prone to the dangers of diligence than one 
whose work is general. His constant attention to 
the part (his specialty) obscures the fact and the 
meaning of the whole. You might cite the testi- 
mony of the great scientist, Charles Darwin, that 
if he had his life to live over, he would not 
give himself so completely to his work, but would 
take time for poetry and music. 








. work is a privilege.” 


V. You and your work 


You may have personalized the lesson all the 
way through, but here is a chance to bring it 
more directly home. Ask the members of the 
class to consider the work that they do in the 
light of the class discussion. Is it a work which 
they can do as unto the Lord, and do they do it 
as unto the Lord? Do they enjoy a sense of part- 
nership as co-laborers with God? It is worth em- 
phasizing again that all honest work which meets 
human need is noble and is sacred, whether in 
the field, the shop, the store, the school, or the 
home. Note the poem by Jay T. Stocking in The 
Methodist Hymnal (118) about Jesus as the Mas- 
ter Workman. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what way, if any, may the sluggard be 
called a saboteur? 

2. What responsibility in regard to care of 
his land does the farmer have toward God? To- 
ward posterity? 

3. Does society have any obligation to pro- 
vide work for all its citizens? How far does this 
obligation extend? 

4. What are some of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the shorter work week? 

5. What emphasis is there on the results of 
diligence in Proverbs? 

6. What emphasis did Jesus place on rewards? 

7. Are there jobs that by their nature cannot 
be done as unto the Lord? 
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ln CLOSING 


You might close by calling attention again to 
this unit on everyday religion. There is no better 
test for our religion than in our day-to-day at- 
titude toward work, and in the work we do. 
Then you might summarize the lesson, em- 
phasizing the privilege of work and its impor- 
tance, socially as well as personally. If the mem- 
bers of the class have made any suggestions about 
the rewards of diligence, summarize these. 
Doubtless there is not much need to stress the 
dangers of diligence, yet you could urge people 
to take time for living the well-rounded and full 
life. Leave with them the challenge to look upon 
their work as their calling, and upon themselves 
as colaborers with God. 

As a closing prayer, you might thank God for 
work, for his help in our work, and pray that 
our work may be helpful in his Kingdom. 


p—_The Group in Action 





By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


“Why Be Diligent?” is the discussion theme 
for today. Since most of the aphorisms from 
Proverbs emphasize the value of hard work, 
there will be little to debate about. After some- 
one has read the lesson aloud, discuss some of 
the questions raised in Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly, or some of the following: 

1. Is diligence still a virtue? What does it do 
to our own personalities? Is laziness a vice? Do 
some people become enslaved by their jobs? 

2. Is it good to take pride in the quality of our 
work? Is work a curse or a blessing? 

3. Do we believe that all vocations can be used 
to glorify God? Are there any exceptions? (Next 
week we will discuss the liquor traffic. Do voca- 
tions in this industry help or harm others?) 

Such questions will bring the lesson ideas into 
our own situations, and since everyone must 
work, the relevance of the discussion will make 
the hour an interesting one. 

Call for the assigned summary of the lessons 
for the last two Sundays, and ask for the assigned 
questions on the daily Bible readings. A good 
summary and review is an effective learning de- 
vice. If time remains, ask the group to quote as 
many lines from Proverbs as they can remem- 
ber. The results may be surprising. 

Close the session with a period of silent prayer 
that each may be helped to see the importance 
of his work. Here is something to ask silently: 
Are there questions about our daily-work which 
need prayerful thought? Have the group join in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 
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Next week’s lesson continues in Proverbs and 
deals with the theme: “Alcohol a Deceiver.” Be 
sure to see that each member of the class has 
his lesson book for the next month so that home 
preparation does not let up. Hold firm to the prin- 
ciple that home study is a group responsibility. 
While you will be working in Proverbs, the 
temperance theme is a recurrent one and perhaps 
the group will wish to plan a different approach 
to the problem. 

Choose three members to act as a panel to dis- 
cuss the use of liquor in your own community. 
Select three important questions for the panel to 
consider, one for each panel member. Here are a 
few possibilities: 

1. How much liquor advertising is there in the 
community? Is it on radio and television? Does 
it have much influence on our younger people? 

2. Is there evidence that social drinking is in- 
creasing in the community? Is there drinking at 
high-school parties and games? 

3. What does Proverbs have to say about the 
use of liquor? Why has The Methodist Church 
historically opposed the liquor traffic? (Your 
minister can help with material on this point.) 

A moderator from the group should be named 
to lead the panel and to summarize the discussion. 
Ask each member of the class to bring in writing 
at least one question for the panel to discuss. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’& When they tried to find incriminating evidence 
against Jesus, when they were combing his record 
to find something to allege against him, no one 
came forward to declare that he was a poor car- 
penter. The doors he hung continued to hang 
straight; the houses he built stood up; the chairs 
he put together stayed together. 

The voice from heaven said, at the time of his 
baptism, “This is my beloved Son, with whom I 
am well pleased.” It is well for us to remember 
that the Spirit of God said that concerning a 
man who had never, up to that moment, stood 
in any pulpit or preached any sermon. He had 
always been a carpenter, and quite evidently a 
good carpenter at that. 


’ William Law was a home builder who had, in 
the course of twenty-five years, supervised the 
construction of hundreds of homes. And on his 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary he and his 
wife held a great dinner party at which their 
pastor was a guest. 

In the course of the dinner he turned to his 
preacher and said, “You have made a ministry 
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out of the pulpit. But I have made mine out of 
building materials. My wife and I have planned 
these houses of ours so that people could make 
homes out of them. And we have prayed very 
earnestly that the people who live in our houses 
may be very happy because we have, as Chris- 
tians, tried to plan them for happy and contented 
living. Sometimes, on Sunday afternoons, we drive 
around town and stop here and there and ask 
the people who live in our houses if they are 
happy. That’s why I call our work a ministry too.” 

And that is why the preacher that night con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of “Doctor of 
Home Building.” It was unconventional, but it 
was well deserved. — 





[— Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for October 31. 


PROVERBS 


4:1. A father’s instruction. Father, bring up 
your child in the way he should go—and 
try to walk there yourself. 

4:4. Keep my commandments, and live. Abid- 


ing by divine laws does not subtract from 
life, but adds to it. 

6:20. Forsake not your mother’s teaching. A 
challenge for mothers of good children. 
An ideal for children of good mothers. 

6:23. The reproofs of discipline. Why discipline 
is disliked, but without which, discipline 
would not be discipline. 

31:10. A good wife. She is not so much discovered 
as developed. A good wife usually is mar- 
ried to a good husband. 

31:10. More precious than jewels. What would 
you take for the truth you hold? Some of 
the best things in life are free, yet price- 
less. 


7 + v 


For November 


The lessons for the first two Sundays of next 
month will continue the unit on “Everyday Re- 
ligion,” and the last two will be a part of the five- 
session unit on “Prayer and Praise.” 


November 7: Alcohol a Deceiver 
November 14: Better Than Riches 
November 21: Why Be Thankful? 
November 28: Help in a Time of Trouble 


The magazine section will carry an article re- 
lated to the lesson for November 28, “Help in a 
Time of Trouble,” by James W. Henley. 


Adults and the Youth Emphasis 


Has any member of your adult class not heard 
that The Methodist Church is putting a special 
emphasis on youth during 1952-56? 

A special effort is being made to arouse youth 
and adult workers with youth in the local church 
to work for a more creative program among its 
young people, to help all youth discover the will 
of God and live by it, and to encourage new en- 
thusiasm and new effort for the ongoing program 
of the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 

How does this affect adult classes? 

First, many members of adult classes are par- 
ents of youth. Theirs is a special opportunity and 
responsibility. The experiences of family sharing 
which come through such activities as family 
worship, family council, and family-at-home night 
will strengthen the parent-youth relationship. 

The November, 1954, issue of The Christian 
Home ! features materials which will help families 
understand the youth program of The Methodist 
Church and the place of young people in the 
home. It will include such significant articles as, 
“Religion and the Adolescent Personality,” “Teen- 
Agers and Automobiles,” “Worship in Family 


Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 





Experiences,’ “Our Family Council Works,” 
“Dating Data for Moms and Dads,” and “Helping 
Youth Prepare for Marriage.” 

Second, your adult class can survey your local 
church program for the young people of its con- 
stituency with a view to discovering needs and 
opportunities for service. 

Is your church, like so many others, in great 
need of adult counselors for its youth activities? 
Is there a phase of the youth program for which 
adult sponsorship would be just the needed im- 
petus to get it going? 

Youth need the full support of Christian adults 
as they face the countless strains and powerful 
pressures of our time. 

The 1954 fall action project, “Youth in Their 
Families,” will be followed by other phases of the 
Youth Emphasis plans: family Christmas wor- 
ship in the home, Watch Night service, Lenten 
reading project for meditation and sharing, etc. 
Watch our Methodist publications and your 
church bulletin, and keep in touch with your pas- 
tor and youth workers for future projects with 
which your class may co-operate. The most cre- 
ative partnership of the church is that with her 
youth. 
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ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 


Use with Adult Student 


Radio and Film Commission of The Methodist Church 


The series of lessons for the next thirteen weeks 
is designed to clarify in the minds of Methodist 
people certain great Christian beliefs. The fact 
that these beliefs are central in our Methodist un- 
derstanding of our faith is important. Any Meth- 
odist or one who shares in the Methodist fellow- 
ship ought to know what the beliefs are that hold 
the fellowship together. 
More important than any attempt to strengthen 
Methodism is the growth of men and women in 
Christian understanding and faith. Beliefs are the 
truths which, when understood and accepted in 
faith, give guidance and power in the life of the 
believer. 
In the lessons which follow, the significance of 
Methodism among the Christian denominations is 
emphasized at the beginning. The specific beliefs 
in the Bible, God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit will be studied during the remainder of 
this month. Other beliefs will be considered 
through the next two months of the quarter. 





PREPARING TO TEACH 


The first step in preparing this lesson is to 
read the students’ material provided in Adult 
Student. 

The next step is to think carefully through the 
reasons why you as a teacher are working now 
within the structure of The Methodist Church. 
Make a list of these reasons as they occur to you. 
You will probably discover that some of these 
reasons are almost accidental. If you had been 
born in a different set of circumstances you might 
be working in a different church altogether. 
Others of your reasons, however, will reflect your 
own decision to make this your church. A care- 
ful listing of your reasons for believing as you do 
is essential to your leading others in a rethinking 
of their beliefs. 

For additional reading the following books will 
be helpful for the preparation of the entire unit: 





1 Dr. McCulloh is director, Department of Theological Schools, 
General Board of Education, The Methodist Church. 
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By GERALD O. McCULLOH ! 


October 3: Methodism’s 


Enduring Significance 


E. P. Blair, The Bible and You, Abingdon Press, 
1953; $2. 

F. W. Dillistone, The Holy Spirit in the Life of 
Today, Westminster Press, 1947; $1.50. 

Paul B. Kern, Methodism Has a Message, Abing- 
don Press, 1941; $1. 

H. F. Rall, The Christian Faith and Way, Abing- 
don Press, 1947; 50 cents. 

J. P. Smyth, How We Got Our Bible, Harper & 
Brothers, 1937; $1.50. 

C. M. Cherry, The Beliefs of a Methodist Chris- 
tian, Tidings Press (1908 Grand Avenue, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee) , 1952; 35 cents. 

These books may be available from your 
church-school library or from your minister, or 
order them (except the last) from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 

The “Historical Statement” in Doctrines and 
Discipline of The Methodist Church is significant. 

Read Romans 8. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. Importance of beliefs to guide and 
strengthen Christian living 
B. Dangers of neglecting familiar beliefs 
C. Methodist beliefs shared with other Chris- 
tians 
D. “Vital balance” in Christian faith 
II. Vital Christianity 
A. Man’s personal dependence upon the grace 
of God 
B. The assurance of salvation 
C. Salvation and the moral demands of life 
III. Balanced Christianity 
A. Affirmation of biblical doctrines 
B. Conversion and education 
C. Personal salvation and social responsi- 
bility 
D. Shared emphasis upon various doctrines 
E. World-wide Christian fellowship 


IV. Conclusion 
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To BEGIN 


You may want to open the lesson with some 
such statement as this: 

Methodism began in the rediscovery of a direct 
experience of God’s love in Christ. Those people 
who had found this experience and those who 
sought it were banded together in societies. In 
these small groups there was Bible reading, 
prayer, instruction, and testimony. The Methodist 
Societies were distinguished by a new spirit of 
Christian love, devotion, and high morality. Our 
class can become just such a vital fellowship. 

Our purpose in these lessons on Methodist be- 
liefs is to recapture some of the spirit of early 
Methodism. We want our own lives to be so en- 
riched that we shall be a vital force for Chris- 
tian faith and practice in our day. This we can 
do if we come to understand more fully what we 
believe and find the power of God working in our 
lives through the presence of his Spirit in us. 

Let us pray for the Spirit of God among us. 

“Our Heavenly Father, who by Thy Love hast 
made us, and through Thy love hast kept us, and 
in Thy love wouldst make us perfect, we humbly 
confess that we have not loved Thee with all our 
heart and soul and mind and strength, and that 
we have not loved one another as Christ hath 
loved us. Thy life is within our souls, but our self- 
ishness hath hindered Thee. We have resisted 
Thy Spirit. We have neglected Thine inspirations. 

“Forgive what we have been; help us to amend 
what we are; and in Thy Spirit direct what we 
shall be; that Thou mayest come into the full 
glory of Thy creation, in us and in all men, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 2 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Introduction 

A. Beliefs are important.—You will want to 
call attention to the importance of belief in de- 
termining the kind of lives we live. Our beliefs 
about nature and the cycle of the seasons prompt 
us to plant seeds at the proper time and to lay 
up fuel for the winter. If we really believe there is 
a God who loves us individually and cares what 
we do, then we find ourselves longing to know 
his will for our lives. We search the Scriptures 
to discover the revelations of his way in dealing 
with other men and women. In the life of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, we see portrayed the way, the 
truth, the life for a child of God. When we see 
what God would have us do, we become aware 
that we have not been doing it. We see ourselves 
as “unprofitable servants,” as sinful failures in 
God’s sight. 

We discover also that we cannot do all that 
God would have us do. 


Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 





2 The Book of Worship for Church and Home; The Methodist 
Publishing House, 1945. “ 


Were not the right Man on our side, 
The Man of God’s own choosing.’ 


We then became aware that God has given us 
in Christ, along with a pattern to follow, a power 
which can enter into our lives and assist us to 
live the life of salvation. This pattern and power 
for our lives is in Jesus Christ. Belief in him 
as Lord and Savior guides and strengthens the 
lives of those who will receive him. 

B. Dangers of neglecting familiar beliefs.— 
Sometimes we become so used to hearing about 
salvation in Christ that we fail to give it our pri- 
mary attention. There are many who would ex- 
press a belief in prayer but neglect to practice 
it. A recent opinion survey disclosed that while 
approximately 90 per cent of the United States 
population professed some belief in God, less 
than 50 per cent of those making such a profes- 
sion did anything about it, either in going to 
church, or praying, or anything else. 

The right way to avoid neglecting our central 
beliefs is to make them the guides to our daily 
practice and the disciplining of our lives. 

Ask the members of the class to give examples 
of beliefs that they act upon in various areas of 
daily life. Then have them list some beliefs that 
they profess but do not make the basis of behavior. 

C. Methodist beliefs shared with other Chris- 
tians.—Continue the discussion by having mem- 
bers of the class list beliefs that they are aware 
they share with Christians of other denomina- 
tions. Note also beliefs of others which the stu- 
dents do not themselves hold. Try to discover 
why some of the beliefs which others hold to be 
essential are not regarded as of primary impor- 
tance for faith by members of the class. Point out 
that this kind of comparison places upon each 
believer the responsibility to discover the secure 


3 The Methodist Hymnal, 67. 





This New Series 


The Adult Fellowship Series has been 
planned for use by those groups who meet 
on Sunday evening or during the week, al- 
though some Sunday-morning groups also 
may choose to use it. These studies will deal 
with problems of Christian living. Descrip- 
tions of the courses are approved by the 
Curriculum Committee of The Methodist 
Church. 

This study of “Major Methodist Beliefs” 
will continue through the October-Decem- 
ber quarter. The topics for next month are: 


November 7: We Believe in Man 

November 14: We Believe in the Forgive- 
ness of Sins 

November 21: We Believe in Victory 
Through the Disciplined Life 

November 28: We Believe in the Centrality 
of Love 

















basis of his beliefs and to act upon those he ac- 
cepts. 

D. Methodism maintains “vital balance” in 
Christian faith—It will be helpful to point out 
that Methodism has stressed individual expe- 
rience of Christ and at the same time has em- 
phasized the group experience of Christians in 
the Church. In these two beliefs Methodists have 
been led to avoid merely ceremonial participation 
in institutional Christianity or extreme individ- 
ualistic enthusiasm that has produced so many 
of the smaller Christian sects. 


II. Vital Christianity 


A. Man’s personal dependence upon the grace 
of God.—One of the clearest challenges that 
comes to man is the discovery that he must de- 
pend upon God’s grace, unmerited love, for his 
salvation. Such a view runs directly counter to 
the human tendency to self-sufficiency. When we 
come to the belief that God gives his forgiveness 
beyond our merit, we can open our hearts and 
let him enter our lives in vital experience. 

Dependence upon the performance of cere- 
monies for salvation tends to make man think that 
God’s favor is given in response to proper action. 
This, in effect, causes a revival of dependence 
upon one’s own self. Sacramental acts, when 
rightly understood, are a suitable part of Chris- 
tian learning and action in the community of 
faith. When they are depended upon to produce 
the grace of God in the life of the participant they 
tend to become magical acts to control God. 

The ultimate authority for the Protestant Chris- 
tian is in the Bible. For the Methodist this author- 
ity is interpreted in the inner experience of God’s 
Spirit speaking with the deep certainty of faith. 

B. The assurance of salvation.—Methodists be- 
lieve that God gives the assurance of sins for- 
given and of salvation individually in experience. 
In this, as in the Church and the interpretation of 
the Bible, there is no need of priestly or papal 
intermediary. Salvation is intended by God for all 
men, not just a few who are specially elected to 
receive it. Among the great mass of men some will 
accept God’s gift of salvation, while others will 
reject it and perish. To those who will receive him, 
God gives himself in the spirit. It is the Spirit of 
God that bears witness with our spirits that we 
receive salvation and are children of God. 

Before John Wesley’s heart-warming expe- 
rience at Aldersgate he spoke of Christ as the 
Savior of the world. After that experience he 
wrote, “He (Christ) has taken away my sins, 
even mine.” This personal certainty of salvation, 
given in one’s own experience, is what Methodists 
mean by assurance. 

It will be well to point out to the members of 
the class that this assurance of salvation is pre- 
ceded by a deepening sense of sin. When man is 
confronted really by the will of God to'enter his 
life he becomes bitterly aware of how unworthy 
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his life is to give hospitality to the heavenly guest. 
He cries with Isaiah, “Woe is me! For I am lost; 
for I am a man of unclean lips,” because his eyes 
have seen “the king.” Historically this has been 
acknowledged as the deep conviction of sin. If the 
conviction of sin is followed by a confession of 
sin and repentance, then faith floods the heart 
with the joy of forgiveness. God forgives and 
gives the assurance of his forgiveness. 

You will need to make it clear that the assur- 
ance of salvation is not always constant. There 
will be an ebb and flow of the consciousness of 
salvation. Probably this is traceable to the fact 
that we fall again and again into sin. It is scarcely 
surprising therefore that when we have turned 
away from God, his presence is not as vivid as 
it is in moments of high inspiration. But God 
continues to pursue us, even in sin, and will give 
his forgiving love to those who will receive him. 

C. Salvation and the moral demands of life. — 
Salvation does not release man from obedience 
to the moral demands of life. Instead these de- 
mands increase in the God-filled life. Although it 
may seem strange at first sight that the moral re- 
quirements increase, yet God’s gift of salvation 
makes the one who receives it increasingly sensi- 
tive to the world’s needs. In the Methodist move- 
ment there has always been a program of social 
betterment. 

The more deeply the moral demands are felt, 
the more man is aware of his need for the power 
of God if he is to work for goodness. Thus there 
is no separation of salvation and morality. Moral 
goodness in human life is a demand and a result 
of spiritual living. By the power of the Holy 
Spirit God works out his goodness in our lives. 


III. Balanced Christianity 


A. Affirmation of biblical doctrines.—You will 
want to emphasize the place of the Bible in Chris- 
tian discipleship. The love of God, the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and other Christian beliefs have their doctrinal 
source in the biblical teachings. Yet exclusive 
attention to some small portion of the biblical 
doctrines has sometimes resulted in missing the 
fuller meaning of the Bible as a whole. The finest 
scholarship has not exhausted the richness of 
the biblical meanings. There is much more truth 
in the Bible than has been mastered by human 
understanding. Therefore we must continue to 
search the Scriptures. 

In view of the many and varied interpretations 
of scriptural truth, we must emphasize that the 
truest insights come only when we remember 
that the Bible is a record of God’s dealing with 
the hearts and minds of men and women. Biblical 
materials bear their truest meanings when in- 
terpreted in the light of human experience. I can 
understand better what the Bible means by sin 
because I see sin in myself. My experience of re- 
ceiving self-sacrificing and unmerited love en- 
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ables me to see the meaning of the cross and cross 
bearing. 

B. Conversion and education.—Because of our 
sinfulness we require the “about face” of conver- 
sion. Our tendency to do wrong even when we 
know right is so deep-seated that the transforma- 
tion of our whole way of life is required. The 
significance of Pentecost must not be overlooked. 
You can emphasize the place that evangelistic 
preaching and conversion experiences have had 
throughout Methodist history. 

However, Methodists have felt that exclusive 
emphasis upon conversion may lead to mistaking 
mere enthusiasm for Christian faith. On the other 
hand, education alone may result in Christian 
understanding with no power in the individual 
life to live up to one’s convictions. 

Consequently, paralleling the evangelistic 
fervor of the Methodist movement has been its 
interest in education. Shortly after his own con- 
version experience, Wesley laid the cornerstone 
of the Kingswood School which is still in opera- 
tion in England. In this country Methodist schools 
at all levels of instruction have followed the 
spread of the Methodist movement across the 
continent. The publishing of church-school ma- 
terials is one of the major educational enterprises 
of our church. 

You may have someone prepared to name the 
Methodist schools, colleges, universities, and the- 
ological schools that serve your conference or 
state. It would be interesting also to have a brief 
statement about the evangelistic program that is 
presently being carried forward in your confer- 
ence. This information may be secured from your 
pastor or from the chairman of the annual con- 
ference board of evangelism. What evangelistic 
activities are paralleling the educational program 
of your local church? 

C. Personal salvation and social responsibility. 
A concern for personal redemption from sin is 
incomplete without a concern for others. Christian 
duty upon earth demands that the Christian work 
in service to the sick, the hungry, the homeless, 
the intemperate, the unbeliever, and those rav- 
aged by war. Christian salvation is concerned with 
public affairs in the community and the world. 

Our Methodist church has stressed both in- 
dividual salvation and social responsibility. At 
the General Conference of 1952, the church cre- 
ated a new Board of Christian Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations. The purpose of this board is to 
promote the interest of Methodist people in the 
great social questions being raised in domestic 
and world affairs. Methodists who do not interest 
themselves seriously in human needs, individual 
and social, are hardly worthy of the heritage of 
a movement that went out from sacred walls of 
the church to minister to the physical and spiritual 
needs of the coal miners and factory workers of 
eighteenth-century England. 

D. Shared emphasis upon various doctrines.— 


A number of important Methodist doctrines are 
shared with other Protestant denominations, such 
as: Bible as the Word of God; justification by 
faith; priesthood of all believers; the Church as 
the fellowship of the redeemed; the “holy life” 
is to be achieved in everyday living; man is 
created in the divine image for divine sonship, 
which is to be freely and responsibly fulfilled. 

E. World-wide Christian fellowship.—One of 
the most significant movements of this century 
is the trend toward Christian unity. The World 
Council of Churches has been organized to 
strengthen the bonds of Christian fellowship 
around the world. The Second Assembly of the 
World Council which met this past summer in 
Evanston represents a further step toward inter- 
denominational understanding and co-operation. 

The Methodist movement has been a part of 
this world-minded organization of Christians 
throughout its development. 

It would be worthwhile to have the members 
of the class discuss briefly ways in which they 
may co-operate with members of other churches 
to increase interdenominational Christian fellow- 
ship in your local community. 


IV. Conclusion 

We join with our founder, John Wesley, in a 
balanced Christianity. He said, “Let us unite the 
two so long divided, sound learning and vital 
piety.” 

In respect to Christians of differing doctrinal 
views, he said, “If thy heart be as my heart, give 
me thy hand.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is congregational worship important to 
Methodists? 

2. What present-day social problems does our 
faith require us to seek to solve? 

3. How can the assurance of salvation avoid 
the appearance of self-righteousness and bigotry? 

4, What is the Discipline of The Methodist 
Church? 

5. How may the programs of evangelism and 
education work together to strengthen the local 
church? 

6. What difference will it make in our daily 
work if we regard it as God’s work? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to sum up the lesson by show- 
ing that the abiding significance of Methodism 
lies in its emphasis upon (1) the vitality of faith 
that is biblically grounded and inwardly experi- 
enced, (2) the importance of both conversion and 
education, and (3) the individual and social de- 
mands of Christian salvation. 

Announce that next week’s lesson deals with 
what we believe about the Bible. 

You may close by quoting Romans 8:14. “For 
all who are led by the Spirit of God are the sons 
of God.” 
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October 10: We Believe in the Bible 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the lesson for October 11 in Adult Student. 

See page 34 for a listing of some helpful back- 
ground reading materials. In H. F. Rall’s The 
Christian Faith and Way, read chapter 4, “The 
Making of the Bible,” and chapter 5, “The Mean- 
ing of the Bible.” 

Take some time for careful thought about your 
own attitude toward the Bible. What are your 
earliest memories of the Bible? What have you 
discovered about the comparative values to you 
of different ways of reading it? List the passages 
which are most familiar to you, and try to dis- 
cover why they have been meaningful in your 
life. In what crises in your experience has the 
knowledge of Bible stories and teachings given 
you guidance and strength? 

After you have finished reading the lesson ma- 
terial, make out four or five questions which will 
lead to discussion. You might ask the class mem- 
bers how they read the Bible and what additional 
ways they know in which Bible reading is done. 
Another good basis for discussion is to ask how 
one ought to select the passage which is to be 
read at a particular time. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. Protestant use of the Bible 
B. What the Bible is 
II. Ageless stories 
A. Events which reveal God’s presence and 
his will to men in all ages 
B. History, commandment, prophecy, poetry, 
narrative: word pictures of God’s purpose 
and man’s struggle to obey 
III. Ageless answers to human need 
IV. Ageless affirmations 
V. Conclusion 


To BEGIN 


You may want to open the lesson with a state- 
ment such as this: The Bible is our most valuable 
literary possession. It has come into our hands 
because God made himself known to men of great 
faith who recorded their knowledge of him for 
others. We have the Bible in a language we can 
read because other men have translated it from 
its original languages. 

The Bible is an ancient collection of books pre- 
served through many centuries. Today it is a 
timely book because its truths enable us to see 
more clearly the meaning of the spiritual strug- 
gles of our time. The Bible is the book of faith 
for all Christians. 

Perhaps you would prefer to open the class 
period with a prayer “The Grace to Profit by the 
Scriptures,” as follows: 
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“Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scrip- 
tures to be written for our learning; grant that 
we may in such wise hear them, read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest them, that by patience, and 
comfort of thy holy Word, we may embrace and 
ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting life, 
which thou hast given us in our Savior, Jesus 
Christ. Amen.” ! 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Introduction 

A. Protestant use of the Bible is distinguished 
by its being made available to every person for 
his own reading in a language he can understand. 
In the Middle Ages the Bible was copied in Latin 
which was the language of the scholars. Because 
there was no printing, Bibles were in manuscript 
and therefore relatively few. Libraries and mon- 
asteries had copies of the Scriptures. Almost no 
one had his own Bible. 

The translation of the Bible into the common 
language, by Luther into German and by Wycliffe 
into English, was a part of the Reformation move- 
ment in Christianity. Printing was invented at 
about the same time. Gutenberg was instrumen- 
tal in using the new science of printing in repro- 
ducing copies of the Bible. Thus by reason of 
translation and printing, the Holy Scriptures could 
be read by the common man. 

No longer was it essential for men to depend 
solely upon the priest for their knowledge of God. 
Each person could read the Scriptures and listen 
for the voice of God to speak to him directly. It 
is true to the history of Protestantism to say that 
the Bible has been its central authority. The 
Scriptures, that is, the Word of God, as well as 
the sacraments administered through the institu- 
tion of the Church, became a means of grace to 
Christians. 

B. What the Bible is.—You can point out that 
the scholarly study of the Bible increased when 
more people became interested in it. The writers 
of its different books wrote with a variety of 
purposes. Some sought to record the history and 
chronicles of their nation’s life. Others wrote to 
codify the laws under which the people lived. 
Some gave narratives of great men and events. 
There were prophets who sought to interpret the 
forces at work in society, and poets who gave 
expression to the worship and devotion of their 
respective times. Frequently the original form 
of the writing was lost as later editors and re- 
writers sought to bring the record up to date. 

There were, however, common purposes which 
seem apparent in all the books. The writers were 
making a record of God’s mighty works in dealing 
with his children as his way of revealing himself. 





_-s The Book of Worship for Church and Home; The Methodist 
Publishing House, 1945. 
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That is, they felt they were recording for the 
reader the Word of God. They were bearing 
testimony to what they had heard and ‘seen. The 
wisdom, poetry, and prayers were preserved as 
guides to the insight and practice of devotion. In 
the case of the Gospels in the New Testament the 
fragmentary records of Jesus’ life and teaching 
were being brought together for use in Christian 
worship and preservation for posterity. The many 
letters (epistles) in the New Testament are first- 
hand records of the way the Christian move- 
ment developed and spread in thought, forms, 
and organization. 

When you get this basic idea about the nature 
and development of the Bible across to the class, 
you will be helping them understand what to 
look for as they read the Bible. If the reader can 
discover the original setting of a scriptural 
passage in its historical context, he will see how 
timely the Word of God was to his people in the 
past. 

To stop with merely historical appreciation 
of the Bible as timely literature is to miss much 
of its applicability to all times. The full richness 
of the Bible can be realized only when the reader 
can place himself under the spell of the Scrip- 
tures and hear God’s voice speaking to him, the 
reader, anew in his own time. This is what is 
meant by the devotional use of the Bible. If in 
complete devotion the Bible can be made the in- 
strument of man’s search for God, and the medium 
for God’s revelation of his will, then the Scrip- 
tures come alive with the living voice of God. 
Only thus does the Bible become the Living 
Word, instead of merely a dead record. 


II. Ageless stories 


The Bible is a book of stories that are matchless 
as well as ageless. In the lives of great characters 
man’s encounter with God is vividly portrayed. 

The students’ lesson mentions Moses as a 
character of tremendous interest. Members of the 
class could well contribute to a discussion in 
which the various encounters between God and 
Moses would be recalled. Abraham is another 
Old Testament character in whose life God’s 
leading was matched by the response of obedience 
and faith. 

In the lives of Jesus and Paul in the New Testa- 





ment we see clear evidence of their dependence 
upon God’s guidance and their: faithful obedience 
to his will. 

You will want to ask the class to discuss the 
evidences of God’s leadership in the lives of these 
biblical figures. In what ways was God’s guidance 
given? How does God guide men’s lives today? 
It will be well to note that for each of the char- 
acters studied, God’s revelation was given in 
terms of the needs of the time and place where 
the man was living. 


III. Ageless answers to human need 


There is no clearer lesson in all the Bible than 
Jesus’ statement, “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” Contemporary secularism shows an at- 
tempt by man to live as if this present world, 
with its problems and possibilities, is all the real- 
ity there is. Basically this is an attempt to deny 
God or to ignore him. The Bible shows both the 
destructiveness of men’s efforts to ignore God and 
the blessing that comes with obedience to him. 

Temptation to do what we know we ought not 
is a continuing fact of human experience. From 
the story of Eve in the early chapters of Genesis 
through to the vivid symbolic word pictures in 
Revelation, temptation is recognized as a part of 
man’s life. Here too there are narratives of stand- 
ing and falling before the tempter. 

In grief, God comes to comfort as when Jesus 
came to Bethany to the house of Mary and Martha 
after Lazarus had died. In loneliness, God comes 
to offer companionship as to Elijah in the cave 
and the early Christians in prison. 

To Job in his suffering and to Peter in his de- 
nial, God is shown as coming to the weak to make 
them strong. There is no characteristic human 
need which is not represented somewhere in the 
Scriptures. Of course the H-Bomb and the C- 
Bomb are not there, but man’s fear of destruction 
at the hands of the enemy, and the questionable 
security of reliance upon physical armaments are 
there. The spiritual problems involved in inter- 
national relations are so clear in the prophecy of 
Jeremiah that the writer seems almost contempo- 
rary. His admonition to be obedient to the inner 
law of God written in the heart and then to prac- 
tice that law in outward social relations almost 
seems to be specific advice for our time. 


We believe in the Bible. 


E. F. Carroll 



















IV. Ageless affirmations 

The Christian answer to widespread secularism 
is to affirm that God is the Lord of the universe. 
Man can see himself realistically only as he feels 
the call to fulfill the purpose and image of God 
as his present task and final destiny. When man 
sees himself under this heavenly calling he knows 
immediately his failure and sees himself as sinful 
and disobedient. 

The message of the Bible is that, to the man 
who repents and seeks forgiveness, God is faith- 
ful and just to forgive and to cleanse him from 
all unrighteousness. 

Indeed, the central message of the Scriptures 
is the endless self-sacrifice of God in love, for 
man’s redemption. This timeless redemptive gift 
entered time and history in the giving of his Son, 
in life and death, for our sakes. To as many of 
us as receive Christ as Lord, he gives power to 
become what we were created to be, that is, sons 
of God. 


V. Conclusion’ 
The Bible is the timeless resource of our knowl- 


October 17: We 


Belief in God is basic and essential to all Chris- 
tian beliefs. Without belief in God there would 
be no basis for our interest in the Bible because 
it is important to us as the Word of God. Apart 
from God our belief in Jesus Christ would be 
empty because Christ’s chief significance lies in 
his being the Son of God. Even our belief in our- 
selves as spiritual beings would be pointless and 
without authority apart from God for we are 
created by him for eternal life as his children. 
Our belief in God is therefore the ground of all 
our other beliefs. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the lesson material for October 17 in 
Adult Student since this will be the basis of your 
discussion. You will want to do some additional 
reading, such as chapters 1-3 entitled “The God 
of Our Faith,” “Why We Believe in God,” and 
“How Men Can Know God,” in H. F. Rall, The 
Christian Faith and Way. Other helpful material 
may be found in C. M. Cherry, The Beliefs of a 
Methodist Christian, chapters 2 and 3, on “Why 
Do We Believe in God” and “Our Relation to 
God.” See page 34 for other helps. 

Take some time to think through your own 
belief in God. Make a list of the influences that 
led you to believe in him. You will probably find 
that the teachings of your home and the prayers 
of your parents, what you learned in the church 
school, and the experiences of worship in the 
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edge of God and the means of our seeking to 
understand and love him through his Word. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what various ways is the Bible used to- 
day as a devotional guide? 

2. What is the latest version of the Bible? 
When was it released for public use? What ex- 
amples can you give of its advantages? 

3. What living questions does the spiritual view 
of life answer that mere secularism leaves un- 
answered? 


In CLOSING 


The closing emphasis should be upon the living 
needs of people today in which the Bible gives 
guidance. You need not try to summarize all that 
has been said historically. Instead you should 
close the class on a note of affirmation that the 
Bible is a book for today and tomorrow, not just 
a history of some long past yesterday. 

We believe the Bible as the bearer of the Word 
of God and the Book of Life. 


Believe in God 


church were most important in your early knowl- 
edge of God. Since your first encounter with him 
you have sensed his presence in various ways, 
perhaps in moments of beauty, or family love, or 
times of great emotional stress. 

You should try to recall also what God has 
meant to you. Has a consciousness of your respon- 
sibility to him given you strength in times of temp- 
tation? Has he been to you an embodiment of your 
ideals of love, truth, forgiveness, and unselfish 
sacrifice? The responsibility we owe God is what 
makes us really free. To be a servant of sin is to 
be in bondage to bad habits and evil thoughts and 
deeds. To be a servant of God is to find oneself 
freed and strengthened to be the best that one 
can be. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Introduction 
II. Why do we believe in God? 
A. Belief in God gives meaning to life 
B. The will of God expressed in the moral 
order 
III. In what kind of God do we believe? 
A. God is spirit 
B. God is person 
C. God is sovereign 


To BEGIN 


To open the lesson you may want to point out 
that the central fact of the highest forms of 
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religion in the world is the belief in one God. 
Among the other great monotheistic faiths Juda- 
ism, the Old Testament religion, was distinguished 
for its insistence that God is One and is Good. 
The ancient declaration of the Jews, taught to 
Jesus in his boyhood, is, “Hear, O Israel: the 
Lorp our God is one Lorp” (Deuteronomy 6:4). 

In our faith in Christ and the Holy Spirit we 
have found that the Son and the Spirit, added to 
our concept of God as Father, help us under- 
stand the variety of blessings we receive from 
God. This does not deny the oneness of God but 
shows the unity of the divine Spirit that binds 
spiritual persons into one. We shall be studying 
Christ and the Holy Spirit in later sessions. In 
this lesson we are concerned primarily with God 
as Creator, Moral Governor and Judge, and 
Father of our spirits. 

Read these words to the class, taken from the 
second affirmation of faith, The Methodist Hym- 
nal, page 512: “We believe in God the Father, 
infinite in wisdom, power, and love, whose mercy 
is over all His works, and whose will is ever 
directed to His children’s good.” 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Introduction 

As you develop the lesson it is important to 
emphasize the spiritual nature of the universe 
in which we live. We tend to lose sight of the 
spiritual meaning of our daily contacts with na- 
ture. On the surface, nature seems to be almost 
mechanical, a relatively balanced and regular 
interplay of physical forces. Only when we look 
more deeply into the meaning of life do we dis- 
cover that the natural world is not our final ob- 
jective. 

To say that God is the Creator and Sustainer of 
the physical world is the Christian way of tracing 
the origin of things. We do not deny that nature 
acts according to law. We mean simply that there 
are no events in nature that are really lawless 
and unknowable. The laws of nature are the 
way God has written his order into the heavenly 
bodies and the earth. We continue to try to find 
the reason things happen only because we really 
believe that there is a reason for everything. 

If science is rightly understood there is no 
reason for conflict between science and religion. 
The assumptions the scientists make are bor- 
rowed from the ancient belief in God as Creator. 
The orderliness of nature and the view that na- 
ture’s order may be known and understood by 
man are founded in the belief that the world is 
God’s. Science has discovered many ways of using 
the materials and laws of nature. But always the 
rule of the scientific method has conformed to 
the admonition of Bacon, the father of modern 
science, “Nature is not governed except by obey- 


Spires great and small pointing heavenward bear tribute 
to our belief in God. 


ing her.” We need to rely on both scientific and 
religious insight. 

God is proclaimed Lord of the universe through 
the spiritual nature of reality, in the midst of 
which we live. It follows that we are spiritual 
beings because, as creatures of God, he has given 
us the breath of his own Spirit. By his continuing 
providence he sustains our lives in time and eter- 
nity. In special ways he comes to us in times of 
particular need, in joy and in sorrow, in plenty 
and in privation. 

In our religious quest we seek knowledge of 
God’s will and purpose. When we know his will 
then we must use all our knowledge, skills, and 
possessions in fulfilling his purposes. 


II. Why do we believe in God? 


Many persons would say that their earliest 
belief in God stemmed from the teachings of their 
homes and the church school, a study of the 
Bible, the worship and preaching services of 
their churches. 

A. The atheist must believe that the natural 
order is an end in itself since there is no God. 
The agnostic does not believe in God on the 
ground that he does not have any knowledge of 
God and cannot believe in anything he does not 
know about. The humanist is one who believes 
that human ideals are the highest values in the 
universe and that man’s own powers are his only 
resources. The atheist, agnostic, and humanist 
all must leave any questions of transcendent re- 
ality, either before or above or after the world 
of nature, unasked since the possibility of any 
answer is ruled out. 

The physical order of cause and effect cannot 
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be explained except in terms of some pervasive 
purpose guiding natural events. Both the origin 
and the destiny of nature is meaningless mystery 
apart from him. 

Belief in God encourages the believer to ask 
how the world came into existence and for what 
purpose. The answer he finds is that God created 
the world so that spiritual order might be ex- 
tended and God’s creative love fulfilled. This 
means that man as spirit must live in responsive 
love to God and with his fellow men as fellow 
spirits. Someone has said, “The world is the vale 
of soul making.” What other spiritual orders 
there are besides nature and the human spirit we 
do not know. We do know that in this world we 
must live in all circumstances as spiritual sons 
of God. Our sowing and reaping, our inventing 
and manufacturing, our saving and spending, our 
childhood, our maturity, and our advanced years 
must be employed for spiritual purposes in obedi- 
ence to God. 

Sometimes God is more vividly real to us than 
at other times. We have our mountaintops and 
valleys in spiritual experience. The occasions 
when God seems particularly near us have been 
referred to as times of special grace. Grace is the 
love of God at work in the life of man. In addi- 
tion to his sustaining providence, God gives us 
his love at times in overflowing measure. For 
those who believe in God there come these experi- 
ences of his love which seem to give extra light 
for living the darker days. 

You may want to ask the members of the class 
to give examples of the providence of God in the 
regular order of nature. Someone may begin by 
noting that our giving thanks before eating is an 
example of our acknowledgment that the food 
we raise by natural processes is really a gift which 
God gives us through natural law. Another may 
note that the presentation of babies for baptism 
is a recognition that children are the results of 
God’s trusting us to share in his continuing crea- 
tion. 

A question may then be raised about times 
when God has seemed unusually near. If several 
will tell of occasions in their lives when God’s 
presence has meant most to them, the group will 
discover that occasions of both joy and sorrow 
have strengthened the awareness of God. You 
should then call attention to the fact that belief 
in God does not mean that the believer will al- 
ways be happy, but that God will always be near 
to those who believe in him. Sometimes his pres- 
ence is most clearly seen when we walk in the 
valley of the shadow. 

B. The moral order of obligation, duty, and re- 
sponsibility, with man as a responsible being, 
has its authority only in the will of God. As God 
has given nature its laws, so he gives to man 
the awareness of moral obligation. In the language 
of the Old Testament we speak of God’s moral 
demands as the Ten Commandments. In the light 
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of the New Testament we come to see our duty 
as the law of love, to God and fellow men. 

God has created us with an inward, spiritual 
sensitivity to his moral demands. This capacity to 
feel the pull of duty we call conscience. The power 
to make decisions and to stand by them we call 
will. Conscience may become dulled by neglect, 
and will weakened by continued indecision. How- 
ever, the opposite is also true. Careful attention 
to the call of the good will result in an increased 
sensitivity of conscience. Strict obedience to duty 
brings the strengthening of the will. Anyone who 
believes in God and listens consistently to his 
conscience will discover that he hears the voice 
of God. The person who wills with all his might 
to obey the voice of God finds that a power 
stronger than himself enters into him to uphold 
his resolution. This power is the presence of God. 

When we disobey conscience or will indifferent- 
ly, we find ourselves under condemnation. We 
are aware that we have fallen short of the best 
we know. We despise ourselves for our failures 
and yet we know that we alone are the cause 
of them. This too is the result of God’s presence. 
For just as he gives moral guidance and strength- 
ens those who obey, so he sits in judgment upon 
disobedience. The condemnation which the be- 
liever in God feels on the occasions of moral lapse 
or indifference is the result of the judgment of 
God. 

The material in Adult Student cites the testi- 
mony of men of great wisdom and insight as an- 
other reason for belief in God. The beliefs and 
way of life of such persons often wield great in- 
fluence. Stokes mentions philosophers, poets, 
musicians, scientists, prophets, patriarchs, and 
saints. Do members of your group agree with 
him? If so, would they suggest other names which 
should be included? 


III. In what kind of God do we believe? 


We believe in a God who is a sovereign, per- 
sonal spirit. He has created us as spirits, in his 
image. He knows what is going on in the farthest 
star and also in the intimate depths of our indi- 
vidual hearts. He loves all that he has created, for 
he has poured some of himself into all that he 
has done. 

God is person, and all persons who know, love, 
and act must do so as in the sight of God, the 
supreme Person. 

God is sovereign, the ultimate authority for all 
our lives. To him we owe life’s highest loyalty. 
His sovereignty is such that he holds us respon- 
sible while giving and respecting our freedom. 
In behalf of men, who in that freedom have 
sinned, his love expresses itself in costly forgive- 
ness. He continues to love us in order that we 
may be won back from our sinful self-love into 
responsive love to him. 

The self-sacrificing love of Jesus on the cross 
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was an expression of the forgiving, redeeming 
love of God the Father. God’s will to redeem man 
has been the guiding principle of his dealing with 
men since man’s creation. His winning love sur- 
rounds us in all circumstances, physical and spiri- 
tual. To believe in God is to accept God’s love 
as the law of life, and to receive from him the 
gift of life eternal. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does believing in God encourage scien- 
tific investigation? 

2. What does belief in God add to man’s 
morality that adherence to social custom does 
not supply? 

3. If God is personal in that he knows him- 
self, purposes, acts in accordance with his plans, 


and gives himself in love to other persons, what 
do we imply when we say we are persons? 

4, What is the purpose of worship? 

5. How does a person grow in his belief in 
God? 


In CLOSING 


At the close of the class session you may want 
to review the reasons for believing in God. 

Then your last word should be that “Believing 
in some kind of god is not enough for the Chris- 
tian. That which guides and strengthens us for 
the richest spiritual living is believing in the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, God ‘who 
loves us and gave himself for us.’ To believe 
really is to think, to worship, and to act in ac- 
cordance with what we say we believe.” 


October 24: We Believe in Jesus Christ 


(World Service Sunday ) 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The purpose of this lesson is to add to our 
understanding of what we mean when we say 
we believe in Jesus Christ. There are many ways 
of believing in him. Some believe he was a good 
man, a moral teacher and example. Some believe 
in him as a myth, the telling of which has had 
wide influence for good upon society. Others be- 
lieve in him as one of the ways God has chosen 
to appear to the eyes of man. Christ is most often 
believed to have had his own personal, self-con- 
scious life as a responsible individual, but as a 
mysterious form in which God came down and 
lived for a few years within the limitations of 
time and the earth. These beliefs about Christ 
are traceable very early in Christian thought. 

You will want to fix clearly in mind the New 
Testament passages that tell of Jesus’ real hu- 
manity. He was born of Mary, his mother. They 
wrapped him in the customary clothes of infancy. 
His parents took him out of the country to escape 
the threat to his life in the Herodian massacre of 
Jewish infants. He grew in wisdom and stature. 
He hungered. He was weary and required rest. 
He felt sorrow at the death of a friend and wept. 
When tempted or uncertain, he prayed to God for 
guidance and strength. He talked, walked, washed 
his disciples’ feet, and broke bread and ate at 
mealtime. When his flesh was pierced in cruelty, 
he suffered, bled, and died. It would be hard to 
imagine a more complete recital of evidence of 
real human individuality than the New Testa- 
ment record contains, especially in the Gospels. 

Yet attention must also be given to other scrip- 
tural passages that speak of Jesus’ special rela- 
tion to God the Father. The annunciation to Mary 
indicates a divine and heavenly purpose in the 


child that was to be born. The narrative of the 
angel’s song to the shepherds and the star-led 
journey of the wise men indicate the advent of 
the extraordinary. John 1: 1-18 speaks of One who 
is eternal, having been in the beginning, before 
creation, with God. He was made flesh and dwelt 
among men to make known the glory and grace 
of God the Father. In Philippians 2:5-11 Paul 
writes of Christ as one who had the form of God 
and was of heavenly origin. He took the form of 
humanity and in humility suffered death upon 
the cross. 

Our salvation depends upon our believing in 
Jesus Christ. Jesus’ words, as quoted in John 
3:36, are: “He who believes in the Son has eternal 
life; he who does not obey the Son shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God rests upon him.” But 
what shall we believe? We ground our faith in 
the belief that Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
(John 5:25) and the Son of man (John 5:27). 
In all things during his years on earth he was Son 
of man. Yet at the same time in all his attitudes 
and acts he was Son of God. The way of life which 
he exemplified, and in which he calls his disciples 
past and present to follow, is this twofold sonship. 
We too must live as sons of heaven during our 
days as sons of earth. We can live the most 
abundant life as children of men as we fulfill here 
and now our calling as children of God. 

Read the Scripture passages that have been 
referred to. Give some thought to the second 
Article of Religion, “Of the Word, or Son of God, 
who was made very Man,” from the Methodist 
Discipline, which reads thus: 

“The Son, who is the Word of the Father, the 
very and eternal God, of one substance with the 
Father, took man’s nature in the womb of the 
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blessed Virgin; so that two whole and perfect 
natures, that is to say, the Godhead and Man- 
hood, were joined together in one person, never 
to be divided; whereof is one Christ, very God 
and very Man, who truly suffered, was crucified, 
dead, and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, 
and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, 
but also for the actual sins of men.” 

Some of these words have a strange sound to 
our ears because they carry word pictures that 
reflect past discussions of the meaning of Christ. 
The central emphasis, however, is clear. We 
believe in Jesus Christ as the one individual 
who brought together completely his earthly and 
heavenly responsibilities in one life. His perfect 
life, self-sacrificing and without sin, rescues those 
who believe in him from their own sin and 
bondage to selfishness, and delivers them into 
the love of the kingdom of God, wherein is right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in eternal life. 

We believe in Jesus Christ as Lord who directs 
and rules our lives. We believe in Jesus Christ 
as Savior who by his love rescues us from the 
power of sin and death. 

Read also the lesson material for October 24, 
in Adult Student. 

See page 34 for a listing of some helpful books. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. Jesus Christ our source of faith 
B. God revealing his purpose 
II. God’s love in the compassion of Jesus 
A. Jesus loved all men. 
B. Forgiveness and mercy 
C. God’s love in action 
III. God’s judgment of man’s worth in Jesus’ 
estimate of people 
A. All people of equal concern to God 
B. The worth of all men 
IV. God’s redemption in Christ’s power to save 
A. Christ’s power in the lives of his follow- 
ers 
B. The redemptive self-sacrifice of God’s love 
V. Conclusion 


To BEGIN 


As you open the class session you will want 
to suggest: “Our belief in Jesus Christ sees be- 
yond him God the Father whom he came to re- 
veal. Our salvation is of God. In Christ we find a 
guide along the path God would have us walk, 
and a companion who upholds us when our steps 
falter and our strength fails. Jesus Christ is our 
Lord who commands us and our Savior by whose 
power we are enabled to obey. In Christ we re- 
ceive forgiveness and the salvation of our souls.” 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Introduction 


As you develop the lesson, direct the attention 
of the class to the genuine humanity of Christ. 
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The Scripture references you consulted in your 
preparation can be cited. The members of the 
class can supply other evidences of his humanity. 
You will then point out the significance of his 
manhood for our faith. He can really be our 
example only if he was genuinely human. He can 
know our needs only if he was touched by the 
feeling of our infirmities and tempted as we are. 
He is the central source from whose life and 
teachings we gain our knowledge of a faith for 
living. 

Careful observation of the impact of Jesus’ 
life and thought upon the intervening centuries 
will help us to avoid pitfalls and to benefit by the 
insights of other Christians. His coming into the 
world marked a turning point in history. The 
historic life of Jesus exerted wider influence upon 
the history of the world than any other ever has. 
He influenced literature, art, architecture, music, 
social institutions, and civilization itself. 

Next, you will emphasize the other side of the 
biblical evidence which asserts his unique rela- 
tionship to God, the Father. A guide who has not 
been where he is leading others is of little value. 
Christ’s relation to the Father fits him uniquely 
to be our guide. “He who ascended into heaven 
is none other than he who came down from 
heaven.” Christ is the eternal Savior who was 
with the Father in the beginning and now sits 
at the Father’s right hand to make continuing 
intercession for us. 

We study the life of Jesus and his teachings 
to learn by precept and example the kind of rela- 
tion we ought to bear to God. God was revealing 
his purpose and working for our salvation in 
Christ. Consecration of ourselves to Christ as 
Savior in the act of faith is the only basis of our 
salvation. 

As we come to believe in Christ, we find him 
to be our intermediary with the Father. He re- 
veals the Father to us, and carries us by his 
strength into the Father’s presence. 


II. God’s love in the compassion of Jesus 

The compassion of Jesus is shared by all in- 
dividuals—the poor, the hungry, the ill, and the 
enslaved. The story of Bartimaeus shows how 
the despairing take new heart and hope as they 
receive Christ’s compassion. The eyes of our souls 
are opened to see life in a spiritual light when 
Christ’s love enters the heart. 

In forgiveness and mercy we are accepted by 
One who cares. No one could stand before God 
if there were no mercy and forgiveness in God’s 
justice and judgment. 

Jesus’ compassion to all whom he touched is 
a revelation of God’s love in action. It grew out 
of the love he brought from God, the Father. He 
loved all with the Father’s love. He called all 
men to believe in himself and in the Father who 
had sent him into the world not to condemn but 
to save. To believe in Christ is to find oneself 
receiving God’s forgiving love. 
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III. God’s judgment of man’s worth in Jesus’ 
estimate of people 

Christianity has been one of the strongest forces 
operating in history for the guarantee of human 
freedom and democracy. This is because Jesus 
regarded all men as of spiritual worth and of 
equal concern to God. The parable of the Pharisee 
and the publican shows how Christ’s view of 
people challenges ordinary human distinction be- 
tween men of greater and lesser worth. The 
Christian view of man challenges class distinc- 
tions and personal discrimination in human re- 
lations. In his estimate of people Christ challenges 
social class and personal privilege and strikes a 
blow for human liberty. 

While men differ in ability, each is responsible 
for living up to his opportunity. The parable of 
the talents shows that each is required to render 
a stewardship to God of all that he is and has. 

Jesus’ concern for all men was his way of re- 
vealing God’s judgment of human worth. God 
created men for fellowship with himself. In this 
respect all men are equally desired by God to 
be members of his family. 


IV. God’s redemption in Christ’s power to save 


God reveals his purpose and plan of redemp- 
tion in Christ. The records of Jesus’ life show his 
power in the lives of his followers: in calling his 
disciples and transforming their lives; in the 
miracles; in the spiritual power of the disciples 
as they went forth into the world after the Resur- 
rection. 

To redeem another is to release him from 
bondage or rescue him from circumstances from 
which he cannot escape by himself. If left to.our- 
selves we are slaves to evil thoughts and wrong 
deeds. We find the net of ungodly living tighten- 
ing around us. Redemption is accomplished in 
our individual lives as the power of Christ frees 
us from our slavery to sin and creates in us a 
new life. 

When we trust ourselves to faith in Christ we 
find that the atonement which he made on the 
cross is our rescue and the power of his love 
carries us along. Indeed he transforms us into 
what God wants us to be, children of the heaven- 
ly Father. 

Christ’s power to save is the redemptive self- 
sacrifice of God’s love accomplishing its work. 
Lives are lifted by the impact of undeserved love. 
When love is received from God, then the lifting 
power of the loftiest love transforms us. We find 
ourselves as prodigal sons restored to the house- 
hold and family of God. The power by which we 
are saved is God’s redemptive love. 


V. Conclusion 

To believe in Jesus Christ is to find God’s 
word and work made perfect for our sakes in him. 
“... if anyone is in Christ, he is a new creation; 
the old has passed away, behold, the new has 
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come. All this is from God, who through Christ 
reconciled us to himself and gave us the ministry 
of reconciliation.” (2 Corinthians 5:17-18.) 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What would we do differently if we lived as 
sons and daughters of God here on earth? 

2. In what way is Christ more than merely an 
example for human living? 

3. In what ways did Christ show his relation- 
ship to God the Father? 

4. List some social injustices that a true Chris- 
tian estimate of the worth of every man might 
help to correct. 

5. What responsibilities rest upon the man or 
woman who has been reconciled to God through 
Christ? 


In CLOSING 


There are two emphases which you will want 
to make in closing: (1) To believe in Christ is to 
believe in God the Father whom he came to re- 
veal. (2) To believe in Christ as Son of man and 
Son of God is to acknowledge that we ought also 
to live as children of God in the daily round as 
children of men. 
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Oetober 31: We Believe in 
the Holy Spirit 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the lesson material in Adult Student. 
The article, “The Holy Spirit in the Life of the 
Church,” on page 8 (Aputt TEACHER), is related 
to this lesson. Acts 1 and 2 describe the unity of 
the believers, the power of apostolic preaching, 
and the extension of the church which resulted 
when the presence of God’s Spirit became a cer- 
tainty to the Christians. Read again John 14. 

Read chapter 19 of The Christian Faith and 
Way, and chapter 6 of The Beliefs of a Methodist 
Christian for additional help. The Holy Spirit in 
the Life of Today, by F. W. Dillistone, has an up- 
to-date discussion of the Holy Spirit. See page 34 
for other recommended books. 

After you have done your reading, take some 
time for thought on the lesson. Make a note of 
times in your own experience when God’s pres- 
ence has seemed particularly near. Just as God 
in creation and providence is called Father, and 
God’s presence in Christ is spoken of as the Son, 
so God within one’s own soul is called the Holy 
Spirit. When God brings reproof, comfort, guid- 
ance, or power deep within the heart this is the 
voice of his Spirit. You will want to share one of 
these experiences with your class, for only thus 


can the Spirit be rightly expressed. Both Stephen > 


(Acts 7:48) and Paul (Acts 17:24) note that the 
Spirit of the Most High dwells not in temples 
made with hands, but in the cleansed and con- 
secrated heart. Personal testimony is really the 
clearest expression of the Spirit’s presence. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. The Holy Spirit in historic Christian faith 
B. Methodist emphasis upon “the witness of 
the spirit” 
II. The Holy Spirit in the New Testament 
A. Jesus’ teachings on the Holy Spirit (John 
13 through 17) 
B. The day of Pentecost (Acts 2) 
III. Who is the Spirit? 
A. The divine presence of God within us 
B. Power stronger than ourselves working 
in us 
C. Guiding knowledge in the life of goodness 
IV. The language of the Holy Spirit 
A. The voice of conscience 
B. The sense of constant companionship 
C. Comfort in sorrow 
D. Guidance in the affairs of daily life 
E. The assurance of salvation — 
V. The fruits of the Spirit 


To BEGIN 


There is no stronger evidence of man’s need 
for God’s Spirit than Christ’s own dependence 
upon God’s indwelling Spirit. Therefore you may 
well begin this lesson with a brief account of the 
baptism of Jesus and the Spirit of God coming 
upon him as a dove. (See Matthew 3:13-17.) Then 
call to the attention of the class the necessity of 
relying upon God for our sense of mission and the 
power to fulfill his demands. The divine presence 
within the individual’s life gives it direction and 
strength. This divine presence within is the Holy 
Spirit. 

You may want to tell of your own most spirit- 
filled experience. Such sharing may lead to a 
helpful discussion of how the Spirit of God comes 
to men and women, both in the past and in the 
present. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Introduction 


Belief in the Holy Spirit has been a part of the 
Christian faith from the time of Jesus’ earthly life 
and the day of Pentecost. As you develop the 
lesson, you will call attention to the wide use of 
the dove in Christian art, such as in stained glass, 
in carvings, or in paintings. The dove symbolizes 
the gift of the Spirit to Christ. The Christian’s 
need of the Holy Spirit is reflected in the observ- 
ance of Pentecost since the days of the early 
Church. 

In the Methodist movement the story of John 
Wesley’s heart-warming experience is told again 
and again. “The witness of the spirit” refers to 
that sense of being Spirit-filled, of hearing the 
voice of God speaking within the heart, apart 
from which Christianity tends to become merely 
ceremonial form or lip service. John Wesley had 
been a priest in the Church of England and a 
missionary to the Indians in America for some 
years before he experienced the full gift of the 
divine Spirit at Aldersgate. From that experience 
the revitalizing movement we know as Method- 
ism took its start. It was the witness of the Spirit 
in all Christian believers and its evidence in their 
lives that Wesley sought more than he did a new 
church organization. 


II. The Holy Spirit in the New Testament 
The Gospel of John relates the attempt of 
Jesus to prepare his disciples for the difficulties 
and tribulations which they would experience in 
the world. Jesus knew that he must go away 
from them. He therefore gave the promise of the 
Comforter, the Spirit of God. This Spirit would 
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not come to those who did not believe, because 
they could not receive him. To those who be- 
lieved, God would give the Spirit of Truth who 
would abide with them forever. In the Spirit of 
God men receive power to become sons of God. 

Jesus’ promise of the Comforter (John 14: 26; 
15:26) leads directly to his prayer that the Father 
should dwell in his followers as he had in Jesus. 
Read John 17: 20-26. 

The way the Spirit was given to the early 
Christians is described in the second chapter of 
Acts. While Peter was preaching, after Jesus’ 
departure, the hearers “caught fire.” They under- 
stood the demands of the Christ-spirit, and they 
went out to bear their testimony in the midst of 
an unsympathetic world. This led to persecution, 
as Jesus had foretold, but they were indomitable 
because the Spirit was their strength. They pre- 
vailed in spite of dungeon, fire, and sword, and 
we are the heirs of their faith. 


III. Who is the Spirit? 


These words raise a question which is intended 
to emphasize the identity of the Holy Spirit with 
God. The Holy Spirit is not another power along- 
side of God, or a power which God separates from 
himself and causes to dwell in certain men. The 
Holy Spirit is God so filling the individual life 
with his presence that man knows God is in him. 

The power of God’s presence enables a person 
to stand where in his own strength he would fall. 
Many of us have found ourselves faced with 
temptation. Sometimes we have yielded, and hated 
ourselves afterward for our weakness. At other 
times we have triumphed over evil tendencies, 
only to discover that we can take no credit to 
ourselves for victory. We know that our triumph 
has been achieved by a power not our own that 
has prevailed in us for goodness. This power is 
the Holy Spirit. 

A clear knowledge of what is best does not 
always come to the front of our minds. We find 
ourselves confronted frequently with choices of 
lifework or attitudes toward others in which we 
are genuinely puzzled. At such times we need 
someone to whom we can turn for counsel. This 
need is answered for the Christian as God’s Spirit 
gives guidance and direction. 

In discussing how God gives spiritual guid- 
ance, show how Jesus sought God’s guidance 
in prayer. Martin Luther was led by his growing 
conviction of corruption in the Roman Catholic 
Church to strike out for reform. Wesley was con- 
scious of a lack of vitality in the church and found 
in his own heart-warming a way of new life. It 
is difficult to listen for God’s leading. We are 
more likely to want to have our own way. 


IV. The language of the Spirit 

God speaks to us through the promptings of 
conscience—our God-given capacity to judge be- 
tween right and wrong. However, conscience it- 


self must be kept sensitive and open to God’s 
leading. We all know that when conscience is 
ignored it becomes dulled. Habitual wrong will 
ease the pangs of conscience. Some modern moral 
relativists suggest that “if your morals make you 
uncomfortable, be sure that they are wrong.” 
Such resort to easy conscience as is thus recom- 
mended is not a safe guide to living. The Christian 
must keep the decisions of his conscience always 
under the critical judgment of the divine spirit as 
revealed in Christ and apprehended in faith. 

Another of life’s problems is personal loneli- 
ness. The one who has a clear sense of God’s 
spiritual presence within him need never feel 
the despair of being forsaken. Saints and martyrs 
through the centuries have testified of the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God even in exile and solitary 
imprisonment. A recent book by Olin Stockwell, 
With God in Red China,! recounts the author’s 
experiences while imprisoned by the Communists. 
His experience shows how the Holy Spirit can fill 
the heart with a divine companionship. 

Jesus called the Holy Spirit “the Comforter.” 
In doing so he seems to have foreseen how much 
men would need the sense of God’s presence in 
time of sorrow. Man’s knowledge that God is 
personally present and really cares relieves the 
bitterness of sorrow at the breaking of earthly 
ties. The songs of strength and praise upon the 
lips of the faithful in the past attest the historic 
truth of the Spirit as the healer of sorrows. 

The Holy Spirit speaks also in guidance. Empha- 
size at this point the joy of following wherever 
the Spirit leads. Just as Abraham left his home- 
land to go wherever God sent him, and Jesus went 
to the cross in obedience to the Father’s will, so 
must we be willing to do God’s will, wherever 
it leads and whatever it costs. The guidance of the 
Spirit is a part of the life of faith. 

Man’s confidence in faith requires the certainty 
of forgiveness and the assurance of salvation. This 
assurance is a gift of the Holy Spirit. The Meth- 
odist people have been noted for their joy in faith, 
their happiness in song and countenance. We be- 
lieve in God’s will to save all men and women who 
accept his salvation. When the Spirit of God is 
the constant companion each day, then this is 
taken as the certainty of being saved. 


V. The fruits of the Spirit 

The life that is filled with the Holy Spirit bears 
fruit in spiritual living. We sometimes wonder 
whether good works are not deserving of God’s 
notice and favor. But when we become aware that 
good works are the result and not the condition 
of God’s presence with us, then we know that 
grace is freely bestowed upon us when we do 
not deserve it. God saves us unto a fruitful life 
by entering us and dwelling within us. Love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 


1 With God in Red China, by Olin Stockwell; _ Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. $3.00. May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 
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faith, meekness, temperance—these are the fruits 
of God’s presence. 

Unselfish service to humanity, the light of the 
gospel in missions, and the transformation of 
human ljfe by the grace of God are further evi- 
dence of the work of the Spirit. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the evidences of spiritual living? 

2. Does God’s presence in the individual life 
place one person above another? 

3. What requirements does God place upon 
those who receive his Spirit? 


Groups Participation: 


4. What are we to understand by the “fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit” often referred to in bene- 
dictions? 

5. Discuss the values and dangers of “enthu- 
siasm” in Christian living. 


In CLOSING 


As you close this session, make a brief review 
of the ways in which the presence of the Spirit 
is recognized and the results of spiritual living. 

Call attention to the necessity of spiritual com- 
mitment on the part of each person if the gift of 
the Spirit of God is not to be lost. 


Planning Lessons With the Group 


This is the first in a series of brief articles deal- 
ing with group participation. Watch this space 
each month for a discussion of one phase of group 
techniques. 


Problem: Often the teacher alone takes responsi- 
bility for planning class sessions. This tends to 
make members of the class passive participants, 
and almost all of the success or failure depends 
upon the teacher’s preparation and behavior. 


Things to remember in dealing with this problem: 

1. People’s involvement increases as they share 
in planning. This becomes “my” class only if I 
feel I have something to say about what goes on 
in the class sessions; it is “the teacher’s” class as 
long as the teacher decides what we discuss and 
the methods we use. 

2. Even where there is a set curriculum, a 
group can do considerable planning. For example, 
at the beginning of a new series of topics, the class 
can spend a large part of the first session setting 
goals for the quarter. They can deal with a ques- 
tion like: What do we want to accomplish by the 
end of this quarter through the study of these 
lessons? These goals may be stated in terms of 
personal problems they want help on, knowledge 
or insights they hope to gain, etc. Once such goals 
are agreed upon, the lessons are seen as helps 
toward achieving definite objectives, rather than 
as “something to cover.” 

3. After goals have been set by the group, the 
next logical question is: What do we have to do 
to arrive at these goals twelve weeks from now? 
This involves thinking about how to make best 
use of the various resource materials (lessons, 
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Bible, books, etc.), what kind of discussion pro- 
cedures to use (starting with the lesson, or start- 
ing with a specific problem, etc.), and what kind 
of preparation is necessary (out-of-class reading 
or fact-finding that would improve class discus- 
sion). 

4. The agreed-upon objectives for the quarter 
might be referred to at the beginning of each class 
session. This could be done by writing these goals 
on the blackboard or having them mimeographed 
so that every member has his own copy. An 
awareness of such goals helps reinforce the idea 
that the class discussion is a means toward 
a definite end—it is not just a way to fill an hour 
on the Sabbath! This tends to make the discus- 
sion more purposeful and “down-to-earth.” 

5. Discussion procedures, as well as content, 
improve only if they are planned. It is just as 
important to plan how we will discuss as what 
we will discuss. This means thinking about such 
matters as these: Does the group need certain 
common background information before they can 
discuss a given issue, or can they plunge into the 
discussion right at the outset? Are there some 
ideas which can be developed first in small groups 
and then discussed in the larger group? How 
can we make it easy for people to talk comfort- 
ably about this controversial subject? 

6. Some groups regularly set aside the last 
few minutes of a session to begin planning next 
week’s program, identifying issues to think about 
as preparation for a lively discussion. 


—WarrEN H. Scumipt, project coordinator, 
Adult Education Association of the United States 
of America. 














ADULT TEACHER 


The feature on the opposite page, 
“Group Participation: Planning 
Lessons With the Group,” is the 
first in a series dealing with the 
techniques of effective group dis- 
cussion and action. The writer of 
this material, Warren H. Schmidt, 
is experiened in working with 
groups, large and small. In these 
brief articles he is sharing the 
knowledge, insight, and skill he has 
gained from those experiences. 

The problems which Mr. Schmidt 
will discuss in the next two issues 
of ApuLT TEACHER will be “Getting 
Participation” and “Handling the 
Over-Participant.” 

Another new feature in this issue 
is the leader’s material for the 
Adult Fellowship Series, see pages 
34-47. 

The magazine section carries 
articles supplementing both courses 
of study. 


ADULT STUDENT 


A brand-new lesson series be- 
gins this month in Adult Student: 
the Adult Fellowship Series. The 
first unit in this series is “Major 
Methodist Beliefs,” by Mack B. 
Stokes, Parker professor of Chris- 
tian doctrine, Emory University. 
(Teaching helps on this series are 
published in ApuLT TEACHER.) 

Related to the new series of 
lessons is an article on “The Meth- 
ods of Methodism,” by R. P. Mar- 
shall. 

J. Philip Hyatt, professor of Old 
Testament at Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion, furnishes a 
“Road Map for the Book of Job,” 
which is the basis of the first two 
lessons in the International Lesson 
Series for the month of October. 

Virginia Stafford, a member of 
the staff of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults in 
the Division of the Local Church, 
General Board of Education, writes 
on “Ministering to Home Mem- 
bers.” 

The Abingdon Press book, A 
Compend of Wesley’s Theology, 
will be reviewed under the title, 
“Is It Possible to Be Perfect?” 





ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The Adult Bible Course, former- 
ly published in Adult Student, is 
now issued as a separate quarterly 
of 80 pages and cover (30 cents; 
regular order blank of The Meth- 
cdist Publishing House covering 
your territory). A nine-month 
survey of the developing life of 
the Hebrew people as reflected in 
the Old Testament, the first unit is 
entitled “From the Beginnings 
Through Hosea.” The writer is 
Elmer A. Leslie, professor of New 
Testament at Boston University 
School of Theology. 

Following each lesson there is 
a page of teaching helps under the 
title, “The Teacher With the Class.” 
This is furnished by W. Randolph 
Thornton, executive director of 
leadership education and church 
administration, Commission on 
General Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

At the end of the lesson section 
there is a page of book reviews, 
and on the fourth cover there is 
a map related to the lessons of the 
quarter. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


Readers of Wesley Quarterly will 
be pleasantly surprised when they 
receive their October-December 
issue. Even the cover has been 
changed. 

The International Lesson Series, 
written by Ward Redus, has re- 
ceived a different type treatment. 
The Bible text is printed as it oc- 
curs in the development of the 
lesson instead of in a section by 
itself at the beginning. 

In addition to the changes in the 
lesson material, a magazine section 
has been added. In the October- 
December issue, Harry Denman 
has written a warm article on 
“Faith in God.” In keeping with 
the spirit of Thanksgiving is Henry 
H. Crane’s “The Thanks-Giver and 
the Other Nine.” Charles Laymon’s 
“Christmas a Family Festival” has 
a real message for the Christian 
family. 


K COUtCES for ADULTS 


MATURE YEARS 


Prepared for older adults, active 
or retired, Mature Years is an ab- 
solutely new magazine, just off the 
press. The first of its kind in reli- 
gious journalism, Mature Years is 
a quarterly publication with a four- 
color cover, easily read type, gen- 
erous illustrations, and a touch of 
color on every page. 

The articles deal with a wide 
variety of interests: personal prob- 
lems, reports of other people and 
places, comments on the Inter- 
national Lesson Series, devotional 
helps, articles on hobbies and proj- 
ects, and pastoral counseling. 

In the October-December issue, 
section I, “My Life,” includes: “Life 
in a Trailer Camp,” “Tasty Recipes 
for Older Adults,” “Ready to Re- 
tire,” and “Health Hints.” 


BIBLE LESSONS 
FOR ADULTS 


A new writer has prepared the 
treatments of the International 
Lesson Series for this publication 
intended for small Sunday schools. 
He is Earl D. C. Brewer, assistant 
professor of sociology and the rural 
church, Emory University, Georgia. 

At the close of the lesson section 
there is an article by Robert S. 
Clemmons: “Young Adults in 
Rural Churches.” 


BIBLE LESSONS 
FOR ADULTS: 
TEACHER’S QUARTERLY 

Beginning with this issue, Bible 
Lessons for Adults: Teacher’s 
Quarterly carries an eighteen-page 
magazine section preceding the 
lesson section prepared by Albert 
William Martin. 

Among the articles is one on 
“The Wisdom Literature Still 
Speaks,” by Martin Rist. 

Myron F. Wicke writes on “Be- 
yond Knowledge,” related to the 
lesson for October 17. 

There are also Thanksgiving and 
Christmas articles. 

















THE INTERPRETERS BIBLE 


Adds Another Volume! 


This monumental work, to comprise twelve volumes when com- 
pleted, is an up-to-date commentary planned for today’s Bible 


student. Not only does it bring the vast findings of the best modern 
scholarship to the reader, but practical help as well, in interpreting 
Bible truths in preac hing and teaching. 

The Bible text is in both the King James and Revised Standard 
Versions—at the top of the page in parallel columns. This is fol- 
lowed by the Exegesis—notes to make clear the meaning of the text, 
and then the Exposition, an interpretation that throws the light of 
the text upon specific human needs. Other features include: Back- 
ground Material; an Introduction to each Biblical Book; General 
Articles, and Maps. Volumes now ready listed below. Please order 
by volume number. (2 ee _ postpaid, each, $8.75 
Volume I. General Articles on the Bible and Old Testament; 

Genesis; Exodus. 
Volume II. Leviticus; Numbers; Deuteronomy; Joshua; Judges; 
Ruth; Samuel. 
Volume VII. General Articles on the New Testament; Matthew; 
Mark. 

Volume VIII. Luke; John. 

Volume IX. Acts; Romans. 

Volume X. Corinthians; Galatians; Ephesians. 


i i ia, e Write for our new Book News Bulletin! BOOK TALK re- 
fhcetl cline? Mamas et Ac a views good books for your home . . . and it’s yours FREE! Just 
Job. Volume IV ready in spring, 1955. print your name and address and the words “Book Talk” on a 
Contains the Books of Psalms and Proverbs. postcard and mail it today! 











Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing House oy 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 _ Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 





